





Yearly Meeting Week 


is a good time to get new subscribers 
for the Intelligencer. Friends of Indi- 
ana, Ohio and Illinois are reminded that 
our rate to new subscribers is $1.50, 
and that any old subscriber who sends 
a new subscriber will receive free a 
copy of J. Russell Hayes’ new book, 
‘In Memory of Whittier.’’ 

From the first Conference number to 
the end of next year the Intelligencer 
will be sent for $2.00; from first Con- 
ference number to end of this year, for 
50 cents. Conference numbers only, 
30 cents. Bound volumes of Proceed- 
ings, 50 cents. Single back numbers of 
Intelligencer and Supplement, two 
cents. Address Friends’ Intelligencer, 
140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. 


7% 
a 
FARM and CITY MORTGAGES 


MUNICIPAL BONDS & WARRANTS 
TIMBER LANDS 


For Sale by 
E. L. COWGILL 
BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 











EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 
220 C& 222 Dock St. 


Established 1866. Philadelphia 








MILLINERY 22*s. Bonnets. and toa- 


ues, also Friends’ bon- 
nets to order. Retrimming. Rates moderate. 


M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 21st St., Phila. 


School Supplies 


Wanted at 15th and Cherry Streets, 
buyers for a big stock of school supplies. 

The time is near at hand for schools 
to open and now is the time to place 
orders. 


Mail orders given careful attention. 
WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIgNDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 


ANTED—AT OFFICE OF FRIeNpDs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, to complete files for binding. Ex- 
tracts of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for 1842, 43. 


ANTED—BY A YOUNG MAN OF ‘0, A 





position with a Real Estate Office. Address 
No. 65, Intelligencer Office. 
ANTED—FOR A SM ALL FAMILY, A 


practical housekeeper (of not less than fifty 
nor over sixty) who understands cooking, sewing 
and the management of servants. Apply by letter 
only, with reference and particulars. Box 202, 
Morristown, N. J 


ANTED -RELIABLE WOMAN TO HELP 
in family of four children, ages five to thir- 
teen. Address No. 67, this office. 


ANTED—WOMAN AS WORKING HOUSE- 
keeper in small family in Philadelphia 
suburb. Address No. 68, this office. 


/ANTED— AT THIS OFFICE, COPIES OF 
. Friends’ Intelligencer, First month 22nd and 
29th, 1910. 





ANTED- -POSITION AS COMPANION FOR 
elderly lady, or governess for three or four 
children, by a refined young lady. References 
exchanged. Address Miss L., Sandy Spring, Md. 


ANTED _ BY EXPERIENCED WOMAN 

with necessary qualifications, position as 
companion, or to take care of invalid. Address 
W, this office. 


ANTED—BY RELIABLE WOMAN WITH 
experience, positio:: in institution, Address 
S. L., this office. 


ANTED—FURNISHED ROOMS IN PHILA. 
that will accommodate three women for 
housekeeping. Address W., Box 182, Swarthmore. 


nurse to assist in care of two babies and 
child of seven. Other help kept. Will pay well 
for competent help. Address stating experience, 
offic qualifications and references, No. 73, this 
office. 


ANTED- BY TEACHER OF EX PERIENCE 

position in a school or as visiting governess. 
In or near Philadelphia preferred. Address T., 
this office. 

ANTED—BY OCTOBER L NURSE FOR 

child 3 years old. Give reference, age and 
salary expected. Position permanent. Address, 

G. S. W., 515 Penn Building, Phila. 








ANTED—BOARD, BY A YOUNG WOMAN 

teacher, in private family or small boarding 
a. West Phila. preferred. Address 76, this 
office. 


ANTED—ATTENDANT FOR AN EDERLY 

lady, Friend, semi-invalid. Pleasant home. 
Duties light. References required. Please state 
terms and particulars when answering. Address 
W., Moorestown, N. J. 


YOUNG WOMAN may have room with board 
in private family in Germantown. Teacher or 
nurse — Address 75, this office. 


WANTED— HOUSEKEEPER MORE FOR A 
companion. No laborious duty. Not over 
forty years old. Address 77, this office. 


ANTED — WOMAN TO DO GENERAL 
housework in family of two adults, in city. 
Address No. 74, this office. 


Gieeeeneeneens 
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ANTED — BY A COMPETENT MIDDLE 

aged woman care of nervous or semi-invalid 
lady or as mother’s helper where other help is 
kept. Would go to New York. Address Mrs. T., 
1900 Mt. Vernon St., Phila. 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


ROOMS, PERMANENT OR TRANSIENT. 
150 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, 
adjoining Friends’ Meeting House. 

Address, Benjamin Walton. 


PERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 

desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 

Address, Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters. 1827 
I” Street. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


TO LET—Second story room, with private bath, 
furnished or unfurnished. Also two third story 


rooms. Corner house near 33rd and Baring Sts., 
W. Phila. References exchanged. Address No. 
71, this office. 





THREE PERMANENT BOARDERS DESIRED 
in a Friends’ family. Address W., 3212 Summer 
Street, West Philadelphia. 


FOR SALE 


WARTHMORE, PA.—On highest ground near 

College; modern stone house (16 rooms.) Fine 
view, large lawn with ample shade. fruit and 
garden. All city conveniences. Apply on prem- 
ises, 519 Walnut Lane, or 509 Roger Williams 
Blidg., 17th and Chestnut Sts., F. L. Bassett. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 


APARTMENTS 
N. W. Corner 15th & Race Sts., Phila. 


These apartments are the centre of 
Friendly Activities of Philadelphia; 
convenient for business or 
shopping. 


Single Rooms or Suites. 


Transient or Permanent Guests. 


Terms moderate. 


25c.—MEALS TABLE D’ HOTE—a25c. 


(served only in Y. F. A. Building) 
15th and Cherry Streets 


E. Binder 
MILLINERY 


Remaining Stock at Reduced 


Prices 


1734 COLUMBIA AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


Friends’ Intelligencer Assoctation 


(Limited.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
ecribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad- 
vertisements, 5 cents perline. For longer inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for leas than twenty 
eents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


*,° TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 83-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
elass Matter. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 


ELLEN H. E. PRICE, A. M., Swarthmore. 
SUPERINTENDENT 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with her. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Young Friends’ Building, 140 N. 15th St., Phila. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 
Under care of Friends. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
eonducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 

NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust vee. New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George oa Penna. 


WALL PAPERS—All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
902 Spring Garden St., PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., rome. t Fa. 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
Iron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
809 Master Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A RIGGS WATCH 


is always a good one. We 
have many kinds, at differ- 
ent prices, but the very 
cheapest is a good, reliable 
timekeeper. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 


2 ’ 

Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 

Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 
W. ELMER BARRETT, Principe. 
Circulars on — 


Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane. 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Giris. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, a 


Abington Friends’ Schooi 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


_ EASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients re- 
ceived. Twenty-five years’ experience; late First 
Assistant Physician in Middletown, N. Y., State 
Hospital ; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 


Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
603 Chestnut Street. 


Stenographe van 


Friends’ Literature Free 


Any one desiring any of the following 
pamphlets or booklets can obtain them from 
the Secretary of the Committee for the Ad- 
vancement of Friends’ Principles, Henry W. 
Wilbur, 140 N. 15th St., Philadelphia. Per- 
sons ordering by mail will please enclose 
stamps to cover the postage. 

The Teacher as a Missionary of Peace.—An- 
drew Stevenson. 
Naval and Military Expansion.—Jesse H. 

Holmes, 
Disarmament of 

Boardman. 
Higher Education and Peace.—David Ferris. 
The Liquor Problem; a View and a Review. 

—Henry W. Wilbur. 

— Liquor Conditions.—Henry W. Wil- 
ur. 
The Death Penalty.—Henry W. Wilbur. 
Views and Testimonies of Friends.—Con- 
versation on Doctrine.—Reprinted. 
From Friends’ Intelligencer. 
Fellowship in Religion.—Henry W. Wilbur. 
Present-day Religion—Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, Henry W. Wilbur. 
The Friend and His Message.—John Wil- 
liam Graham. 
~ Meeting for Worship.—Howard M. Jen- 
ns, 
Religious Views of the Society of Friends.— 

Howard M. Jenkins. 

The Belief of Friends as One of Them Interprets 

It Elizabeth Lloyd. 

Friendly Fundamentals.—Henry W. Wilbur. 
Christianity as Friends See It.—Edward B. 

Rawson. 

Religious Education in Friends’ Schools.— 

Joseph S. Walton, Jesse H. Holmes, Ed- 

ward B. Rawson. 


Morgan Bunting 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


GEO. B. COCK 


Franklin Bank B’ldg. 
Telephone 


Nations.—George Dana 
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It is religion which leads men to a knowledge 
of that Presence beyond themselves and behind 
phenomena, whose love is the key to the universe, 
and whose glory makes them worship and adore. 

Swarthmore Lecture for 1910. 

JOAN M. Fry. 


LIFT UP THY HEART. 
Lift up thy heart! Not as a beggar blind, 
With trembling hand, holds up his cup; 
Abject, appealing for the uncertain dole; 
But as the thirsting flowers receive the dew 
And, draw from out the sun, toward which they lean, 
Its gold; transmutting these in turn 
To beauteous form, to fragrance flung 
Upon the air, freely, to glad the sensate passers-by. 
So raise thy empty chalice to that sun 
Which draws upon the deeps for freshening dew! 
The limitless, all potent “cause!” need, and supply! 
Material, and impalpable! Thine no beggar’s cry! 
All, all is thine already ere thou ask; 
Receive now to thy need the brimming cup; 
All that to present use thou can’st employ. 
Lift up thy drooping head, as doth the flower. 
Beauty and fragrance be thy soul’s sweet dower. 
Truro, Nova Scotia, Canada. —M. B. W. Randall. 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING 

Ohio Yearly Meeting was held this year at Mt. 
Pleasant, Ohio, from Eighth, 27th to 31st, inclu- 
sive. 

The Meeting of Ministers and Elders was held 
on Seventh-day morning, and was well attended 
by Ohio Friends as well as those from other 
Yearly Meetings. Of these were present Sarah 
B. Fliteraft, a minister of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting; Hiram Griest and Elizabeth Kozer, 
ministers of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. Other 
visiting Friends present were: Matilda Garrigues 
and Mary McAllister, of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting; Maria E. Tyson, Robert A. Wickersham 
and Joel Garretson, of Baltimore Yearly Meeting; 
Samuel R. Battin, Martha Battin, Edith Wilson 
and Warren Hinshaw and wife, of Indiana Yearly 
Meeting. 

The Representatiy e and Philanthropic Com- 
mittees met in the afternoon and these meetings 
were very full of interest to all present. The First- 
day public 
very helpful. 


In the morning Hiram Griest and 


| 


meetings for worship were felt to be | 


Sarah Flitcraft both spoke with great power, and | 








the afternoon meeting was addressed by Hiram 
Griest, Sarah B. Flitcraft, Elizabeth Koser and 
John E. Carpenter. 

God was spoken of as a Divine force working in 
and through our lives, and all were asked to fol- 
low faithfully the guidance of the Inward Light. 
The value of reverent silence as a preparation for 
ministry was impressed upon us. 

On Second-day morning the business sessions 
began with a very satisfactory attendance. One 
of the clerks, Mercy Griffith Hammond, who has 
served the meeting in that capacity for over forty 
years, asked to be released on account of failing 
strength, and Marietta Hartley was appointed to 
assist the clerk in her place. At a later session 
Sarah C. Fox and Marietta Hartley were ap- 
pointed Clerks for the coming year. 

There were many expressions of appreciation 
of the services of Mercy G. Hammond, who has 
served the meeting so long and faithfully. 

At the call of the Representatives all were pres- 
ent except one who was absent on account of se- 
rious illness. There was a report from the 
Committee on Isolated Friends, which was read 
and which told of much good work. 

The epistles were read from the other Yearly 
Meetings and were felt to be very full of practical 
suggestions and helps. 

Second-day afternoon was devoted to First- 
day school work and during this session all were 
delightfully entertained as well as instructed by 
a talk by Edith Wilson, of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing on the Woodbrooke School, in England. We 
were given a very clear idea of the real value of 
the Woodbroooke movement. Interesting 
ness sessions of the Yearly Meeting were held on 
Third-day morning and afternoon, and on Fourth- 
day afternoon. 

The answering of the queries brought forth a 
very interesting and lively discussion, and the 
question was asked, “Are a few answering these 
queries for all or are we answering them for 
ourselves? Why not ‘We’ instead of 
‘Friends’ ?” 

The Fourth-day morning meeting for worship 
was well attended and was full of inspiration for 
all. During the week many pleasant social times 
were enjoyed at the homes of Friends where all 
were entertained, 

Salem, O. 


buUsi- 


say 


MIRIAM B. TOMLINSON. 
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EASTERN VISITORS AT OHIO YEARLY 
MEETING. 

We deem it a privilege to have been favored to 
sit with the dear Friends of Ohio in their late 
Yearly Meeting, also to have mingled socially 
with them, and partaken of their generous hos- 
pitality. 

We were impressed with their earnestness and 
interest in the various topics which came before 
the meeting for consideration, and were pleased 
to find all, irrespective of years, apparently work- 
ing as one toward the common end, the good of 
all. In philanthropic matters, temperance, etc., 
they do an amount of work which a much larger 
body might well emulate. We noticed particular- 
ly their familiarity with the State and county 
laws on these subjects. The spirit of the meeting 
was very sweet and trustful, and the occasion will 
long be remembered by us with grateful feelings. 

Phila., Ninth month, 6th, 1910. M. G. 


AT THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 

It is a difficult task to give an impression of the 
Berlin Congress of Free Christianity. There were 
scores of papers read and addresses given in Ger- 
man, French and English. There were, I believe, 


eighteen nations represented and thirty religious 


bodies. The attendance and interest on the part 
of the people of Berlin and vicinity were unex- 
pectedly great. Indeed, it was telegraphed to us 
at Cologne that the accommodations originally 
provided were already seen to be insufficient and 
that a larger hall had been provided. The meet- 
ings were attended by thousands, who seemed to 
find unfailing interest even in the often rather 
technical details of discussions in theology, dog- 
matics and Biblical criticism. 

The first important meetings occurred on Sev- 
enth-day evening, Eighth month, 6th. There 
were three, held simultaneously, dealing respec- 
tively with Socialism, Peace and Temperance. It 
is, perhaps, an index of relative interests that the 
Socialist meeting was to be measured in four fig- 
ures, the Peace meeting in three and the Temper- 
ance session in two. In every case the program 
was made less effective by being too long; and the 
situation in the Peace meeting was made worse 
by the French speaker, who took twice his allotted 
time, and the presiding officer who hadn’t the 
nerve to call him down. The English and Ameri- 
can speakers who were last on the program, were 
not reached until after 10 o’clock, and all felt 
obliged to very much abbreviate their addresses. 
Your own delegate felt it best to do little more 
than present a statement to be adopted by the 


Congress; and the audience showed its apprecia- 
tion of his consideration by adopting those reso- 
lutions instead of others which had been offered. 
Of the other sessions it may be said that, on the 
whole, they tended toward theoretical rather than 
practical religion. Thus Professor Harnack, of 
Berlin, regarded by many as the greatest of all 
New Testament scholars, discussed “The Double 
Gospel in the New Testament.” Dr. Dorner, of 
Koénigsberg, spoke on “Philosophy and Theology 
in the Nineteenth Century,” and Professor Boss- 
nett, of Gottingen, on “The Importance of the 
Personality of Jesus.” Other subjects were “The 
Scope and Limits of Evolution in Ethics,” “The 
Effect of Critical Study on the Influence of the 
New Testament,” “Theological Study and the 
Church.” It was inevitable that a Congress held 
in the land of the great scholars of dogma and 
criticism, should take this direction, but one may 
feel some regret that such a gathering could not 
be directed in more immediately practical chan- 
nels. Even this regret may be short-sighted; for 
the persistence of a medizval theolgy, with a 
pagan idea of God, and of a superstitious attitude 
toward the Scriptures as a book of magic, con- 
tinues to block the path of progress in religion 
and to cause un-Christian dissension and differ- 
ence. To remove entirely these relics of tunics 
of ignorance is one of the important tasks of our 
generation. It must not be inferred either that 
the Congress gave all its attention to such topics. 
Professor Troeltsch, of Heidelberg, spoke on “The 
Possibility of a Free Christianity,’ Dr. Schmidt, 
of Berlin, on “The Mission of Protestantism; the 
Condition of the Evangelical Church in Germa- 
ny,” and “The Gospel and the German Nation” 
were discussed and surveys were given of reli- 
gious conditions in America and elsewhere. Of 
greater importance than any paper or address 
was the cordial intermingling of men and women 
of different nations under the all-including spirit 
of brotherhood. 

The American delegates were comfortably 
quartered at leading hotels. They were faithful 
in attending meetings if the addresses were all or 
even in part in English; but as many sessions 
were entirely German, those who could not follow 
the presentations in that language felt free to use 
their time in seeing the sights of the imperial city 
of Berlin. In addition to such opportunities, one 
day was given by the whole Congress to an excur- 
sion to Pottsdam, where is situated the summer 
home of the Emperor, and the old palace of Sans 
Souci, associated especially with the names of 
Frederick the Great and Voltaire. The gardens 
and parks surrounding these palaces are of the 
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greatest magnificence. They can hardly be equalled 
for extent, variety and beauty. 

After a closing banquet the whole Congress 
went on a pilgrimage to the places especially as- 
sociated with Luther and his revolt from Rome. 
We spent several hours at Wittenberg, where are 
to be seen the monastery where the great reformer 
lived as a monk, the church where he preached, 
and the doorway where he nailed up his challenge 
—this petty monk of a German town of a few 
thousand people—his challenge to the power of 
the Roman hierarchy; a power which had brought 
Emperors to their knees, had dethroned kings, 
sent millions of men to die in the crusades, and 
sustained for centuries, more or less successfully, 
the claim to represent God, Himself, on earth. 
One sees the need of Luther’s square, sturdy 
frame, his thick bull neck, his round obstinate 
head, his general solidity, as shown in the pictures 
and statues of Wittenberg and elsewhere. He 
needed all his stubbornness of temperament as 
well as the firmness of conviction to withstand the 
pressures and dangers of his enemies, and espe- 
cially the vacillations of his friends, such as the 
rather shifty compromiser, Melanethon, and the 
scholar Erasmus. 


Berlin, Germany. JESSE H. HOLMES. 


WITH DR. BATTIN IN SWITZERLAND. 
[From home letters. ] 
(Continued from last week.) 

The gorges of the Albula are the 
and wildest we have seen. The railroad 
engineering is especially interesting with 
the numerous spiral tunnels. From  Fili- 
sur to Davos the branch road runs through 
a wild valley, with the snowclad mountains tow- 
ering above. And everywhere we had the great- 
est profusion of wild flowers, thirty or forty 
kinds at once. The flowers are so much larger 
than those at home. We saw buttercups two 
inches in diameter and dandelions two and a half 
inches. The hay is dried on curious supports— 
uprights three feet high with perches at right 
angles, and the hay dries with either the sun or 
the wind. Davos is a noted health resort for 
consumptives, and the climate is so mild and the 
air so dry, that in winter, with the temperature 
below zero, the people go about without over- 
coats and sit around in the snow. We found the 
air very bracing, and the evening was fine, with 
the moon nearly full. The valley was surrounded 
on all sides with the snowclad mountains, which 
this year are whiter than usual in this part of 
Switzerland owing to late falls of snow, 
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We were very fortunate, as we were leaving 
Rorschach by train, to see the Zeppelin airship 
across Lake Constance manoeuvering over the 
lake, raising and dipping its prow. 

June 20. We took a seven o’clock train back 
to Filisur, and from there the main Engadine 
Express to St. Moritz in the Engadine. Just be- 
yond Filisur, the railroad climbs 730 feet in four 
miles without really advancing any on the air 
line; and again in three and a half miles, it climbs 
1,330 feet and then cuts through the mountain 
in a tunnel three and a half miles long. The larch 
flourishes and grows to an unusual height. About 
ten o’clock, we reached St. Moritz, a now famous 
summer and winter resort. The town is in two 
parts: St. Moritz Village and St. M. Bath, the 
latter down on the lake of the same name. 
They have built in the popular resorts large stone 
and concrete hotels like those at our summer re- 
sorts. Davos and St. Moritz are popular with 
the English and Germans. It is now quite the 
thing to spend the Christmas tide at one of these 
Swiss points, where there is an abundance of 
sledding, skiing, skating and all forms of winter 
sports. 

We purchased some edibles and put them in our 
rucksacks (Ellen had purchased a small one in 
Munich) and started to walk across the Maloja 
Pass, which runs from St. Moritz to Chiavenna 
in Italy. St. Moritz is situated in the narrow En- 
gadine valley, surrounded by lofty ice-covered 
peaks, and with the beautiful lake at its foot. 
The Maloja Pass is one of the lowest from Swit- 
zerland into Italy; but it has the advantage of 
showing the transition from the Alpine to the 
tropical flora in a short distance. Leaving St. 
Moritz by the road which runs along the heights, 
we passed the lake and then soon came to an- 
other smaller lake, Campfer. Above this is Lake 
Silvaplana with the village of the same name, 
where Nietzsche lived for a while and wrote 
part of his Zarathustra. St. Moritz is so high 
that the ascent to the top of the pass was scarce- 
ly noticeable, and the road runs along the banks 
of the lakes mentioned, and finally of Lake Sils 
—the largest of all. Everywhere there are fine 
viewpoints, and several inns have been placed 
to great advantage. Above the end of Sils is 
the town of Malopa, which is nothing but a group 
of inns large and small, at the top of the pass. 
While the rise on the St. Moritz side had been 
so gradual, we found that the road dropped al- 
most perpendicularly about 1,200 feet in many 
zigzags. On this side of the pass we made many 
short cuts, and saw the traces and perfect re- 
mains of the medieval and Roman road, which 
went pretty straight up the mountain side. On 
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scends in a series of six planes. Each of these 
seems to be a beautiful meadow valley shut in by 


itself, and at its lower end the river drops abrupt- | 


ly to the next plane. We met a number of herds 
of cattle being driven up to the high Alps for 
the summer’s pasturage, and occasionally a wagon 
with an old woman, and the household things nec- 
essary for camping out in the mountain huts dur- 
ing the summer. 
and of goats. 
burned churches, and the villages had many evi- 
dences of ancient and medizval architecture and 
inscriptions. 
stream, and rested a while. 
chalets, we found a hut built “between the rocks” 
as its curious inscription stated. At Stampa, 
twenty miles from St. Moritz, we decided to stop 
for the night, and found a room in an inn, right 
above the rushing and roaring stream. They told 
us that at Silvaplana they had had a meter of 
fresh snow at Whitsuntide, and that accounted 
for the whitness of the Alps. All the way from 
Rorschach to Lake Como we were surrounded 
more or less by white peaks. In spite of efforts 
to cut down baggage, we still had several pounds 
of it in our rucksacks and when we reached 
Stampa we were quite tired, especially in the 
feet. 


MATTER AND SPIRIT. 


The more harmonious a man or a society keeps 
the relation between matter and spirit, the hap- 
pier is the life. The more service that mind 
wrests from matter, the more it is spirit and 
power. 

The spirit of God rules over matter. Only the 
spirit of Christendom builds itself a kingdom out- 
side of matter. Therefore in the spirit of God 


alone are the powers of a new world, of changes, | 


improvements, progress by which men live..... 
If our Christianity is again to have life it must 
address itself to matter. 

Thou speakest with ecstasy of the salvation 
that is thine in Jesus, and searchest to mediate 
that joy to a fellowman. But if matter were in 
thy power, if thy salvation could only stream into 
all the garrets and cellars in which fellowmen are 
stewing, that would be a proof, a salvation for 
which thou wouldst willingly give all thy theologi- 
cal dogmas, all thy pious prayer-books. What is 
eternal life if not the stream of health that flows 
out from the throne of God, that pours its healing 
waters not only over the heart and mind, but also 
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the Italian side the Valley of the Bregaglia de- | 


There were also flocks of sheep | revelation of St. John speak of the heavenly Jeru- 


We saw the ruins of a couple of | 


We ate our supper by a running | 
In one group of | 


| come. 


| 
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What is this 
future kingdom if not a new earth in which right- 


over the body and its members? 


eousness dwells? What do the words that cele- 
brate thy heaven say? “I will wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.” 

Even so, thou sayest, but all this is to be under- 
stood in a spiritual, not a material sense. Spirit- 
ual? Does not the apostle Paul tell us of our ce- 
lestial bodies that we shall put on? Does not the 


salem that shall descend upon the earth? 
The heavenly body—is that no body? Is 
heaven identical with nothing? Is it God’s pur- 
pose to destroy his creation or to cleanse it? Does 
not the whole Bible say to us: The end of God’s 
dealings with man is bodily renewal? 

But thou repliest: “The glorified body will in- 
deed come; but now we are in the midst of dust 
and evil. When the world passes the better will 
Then death will be swallowed up by life, 
evil will vanish and one life, one light shall shine 
through all God’s new creation.” 

Again thou puttest everything off to the future. 
How canst thou talk so calmly of the future and 
not have a desire to-day to give thyself to the 
power of this eternal life? Did Jesus always set 
to-morrow against to-day? Was this not rather 
the way of that unprofitable servant who said: 
“My Lord tarries, therefore I will do what pleases 
me.” Did not Jesus say: “Let your loins be gird- 
ed and your lights be burning?” Should we not 
make this future true and bring it in by our daily 
faith and works? O, if God in some future is 
going to bring all creation into his saving power, 
why now hesitate and tremble? Why say to mat- 
ter, “We know you not?” Why say to “dust,” 
which God will redeem in the future, ““We despise 
you?” Why not say to the earth, which God will 
renew and fill with his life, “We renounce you?” 


| Why not this moment claim for God the whole 


creation? Why, O’Christendom, so weak, so lame, 
so faithless? O forsake doubt, destroy the cob- 
webs of theology and be clothed in the spirit of 
God, then matter, which thou -now abhorrest but 
which is thy master, will be in thy power. 

In his book “Thou Must.” —Herman Kutter. 


A little boy of the tenements, when asked to 
tell what signs of the coming spring he had no- 
ticed, replied that “the swinging doors of the sa- 
loon were on.” What sadder to think of than a 
child to whom no joy has come?—National Advo- 
cate, 


ee 
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THE MATHER FAMILY OF CHELTENHAM, | county line almost to the Old York Road. It is in 


PA. 


A history of the Mather Family of Chelten- 
ham, Pennsylvania, has been compiled by Horace 
Mather Lippincott from the records of Charles 
Mather, of Jenkintown. 
lished in this country by Joseph Mather, the son 
of Richard and Elizabeth Mather, of Radcliffe 
Bridge, Lancashire, England, who came in the 
ship “Submission” from Liverpool, arriving 


| 


the heart of the “Chelten Hills,” and comprises 
what are now the estates of Peter A. B. Widener, 
the late Jay Cook, Frederick W. Morris, D. B. 


| Wentz, the late Henry and Joshua Lippincott, 


The family was estab- | 


Ninth month 2nd, 1682, after a stormy voyage of | 


two months. 
one in Lancashire even to-day and various records 
of them are traced back to 1417. The New Eng- 
land Mathers are descended from the Rev. Rich- 


The family is a large and prominent | 


John Wanamaker and Isaac P. Mather. The orig- 
inal homestead is still standing near Washington 
Lane and County Line. This as well as the other 
homesteads of the family all still standing and in 
splendid condition are illustrated in the book, to- 
gether with the arms granted to the family. 
Through the marriage of Richard Mather, son of 
Joseph, to Sarah Penrose the family is descended 
from Bartholomew Penrose and his father-in-law, 


| Toby Leech, both very prominent men among the 


ard Mather, who came to Boston from the same | 
locality in 1635 and was no doubt nearly related | 
1815 by two great grandsons of Joseph Mather, 


to Richard Mather, of Radcliffe. The latter was 
early convinced by Friends’ testimony and as re- 


corded in Besse’s Sufferings was several times im- | 


prisoned for his “conscience sake.” 

The name Mather is derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon word ‘Maed,” which in different genders 
means “Honor, rank, a cutting of grass.” The 


earliest settlers of the Province. 
The family was established in the West about 


both named Richard, who removed to Ohio. 
They were among the pioneers of the West and 


| have left numerous descendants. 


given name of Richard appears most in every gen- | 


eration to the present day. 


Arriving here at the early age of 18, Joseph 
Mather was under bond to Phineas Pemberton for 
the cost of his passage across the sea, and for 
fifty acres of land. 
ton family near Fallsington, Bucks county and 
very soon became prominent in the Society of 
Friends as we find his name attached to many 
documents notably the protest of the Yearly Meet- 
ing in regard to George Keith. In 1697 Joseph 
Mather married Elizabeth Russell, only child of 
John Russell, from whom she inherited his estate 
of three hundred acres in Cheltenham Township 
of old Philadelphia, now Montgomery county. 

They were married at the house of Richard 
Wall, now occupied by Joseph Bosler, at Ogontz. 
It was then known as Dublin meeting, afterwards 
Abington. It was continued here until 1700, when 
Abington Meeting House was built. Joseph and 
Elizabeth Mather became prominent members of 
Abington Meeting; Elizabeth being “a minister 


of the Gospel for a number of years in good es- | 
At the death of | 


teem,”’ as her memorial states. 
her husband she administered his estate, the lef- 
ters of administration being granted to her with- 
out requiring any security on her bond because 
“she was too well known to require security” as 
the record states. 

The Mather tract was upon the southeast side 
of Washington Lane, extending from the present 


| Shoemaker, Tennis, Pownall, 


| ter, Leech, Foulke, 
| Wright, Wharton, Foley, Askin, Marshall, Elton, 
He resided with the Pember- | 


The following families are recorded as inter- 
marrying with the Mathers: 

Ambler, Penrose, Smedley, Boyd, Johnson, 
Cleaver, Moore, Jenkins, Roberts, Heaton, Shaw, 
Paxson, Terrill, 
Reynolds, Scott, Lamborn, Childs, Leedom, Rut- 
Thomas, Baily, McGinley, 


Barker, Elliott, Wilson, Dover, Hefner, Kortkamp, 


| Stansifer, Kendall, Ellis, Ruth, Whitman, Lynn, 


Waterman, Israel, Jewel, Kirk, Alburger, Hough, 


' Hutchison, Olden, Lloyd, Edgerton, Nevins, Fin- 


lay, Bower, Yerkes, Cox, Coane, Morris, Poe, 
Schofield, Reeves, Miller, Comfort, Morrow, Har- 
ris, Hadley, Horney, Haughton, West, Mitchell, 
Brown, Jay, Kelsey, Manhan, Rowland, Wood- 
ward, Taylor, Wildman, White, Trimble, Palmer, 
Harper, Michener, Noble, Lester, Wilson, Grubb, 
Parry, Dager, Jarrett, Kenderdine, Lewis, Hallo- 
well, Mitchell, Coates, Earle, Gemmell, D’Invil- 
liers, Woodward, Levick and Lippincott. 

This book comprises 168 pages and contains 
more than 1,300 names. 

The idea has been to preserve the records so dil- 
igently gathered by Charles Mather and to add to 
these such facts as careful research here and in 
England has divulged, so that the whole might 


_ be in such shape as could be distributed among 


| characters about which we usually read. 


| 


the descendants. It would seem reasonable that 
a knowledge of those who really lived and are of 
one’s kin should be as interesting as imaginary 
(To be 
had of Walter H. Jenkins, 140 N. 15th St., Phila., 
price, $3.00.) 
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FRIENDS OF PEACE DRAWN INTO THE 
BOY SCOUT MOVEMENT. 

From every point of view but one the Boy Scout 
movement is a splendid movement. It not only 
keeps boys away from wrong associations and the 
wrong doing that the idle boy and the boy left to 
his own devices and the street surely drifts into; 
it does far more than that, it builds up character. 
The Boy Scout movement is designed to bring out 
the best that is in a boy, and to train him to a 
strong and, to many of our time, attractive type 
of character. 

For this reason it appeals to any one genuinely 
interested in the welfare of boys. It attracts 
many who have no militarist leanings; and it is 
attracting even those who are decided and sincere 
lovers of, and workers for, peace. Just as earnest 
and sincere peace people are being drawn into the 
advocacy of more battleships, so we find Friends 
and other sincerely ardent peace people in Eng- 
land already organizing The National Peace 
Scouts. We find among the names of members 
of the National Council of this organization, 
George Cadbury and T. Edmund Harvey. In the 
Friends’ Quarterly Examiner current issue there 
is an article on “The Adult School and the Boy 
Scout,” by a scoutmaster, C. Brightwen Rown- 
tree, who is a Friend and with the secretary, as- 
sistant scoutmaster, drilling instructor, swim- 
ming instructor, of the troupe to which he belongs 
is a staunch supporter of peace. Among our own 
Friends in this country there are those who have 
strong sympathy with the movement in its peace 
form, 

It might be thought that the peace form of the 
movement would lack something of the attractive- 
ness of the original form. But this is not so. It 
differs hardly at all. For the Scouts under the 
founder, Sir Robert Baden-Powell, are not en- 
couraged to drill, nor to go through military 
manoeuvres. Mechanical drilling makes wooden 
soldiers, and they are not the kind that the best 
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military authorities of the age are interested in 
producing. Besides the Peace Scout movement 
would have little chance of success in rounding up 
the boys if it fell far short of the attraction of 
the original organization. In these days when 
so much of our life drags us toward militarism, 
the idea of peace in itself and the methods that 
make for peace are not going to be effective in at- 
tracting and holding the class of more or less 
neglected boys for whom such a movement as this 
is intended. 

There is little hope in attempting to capture a 
movement like this and turn it in the direction of 
peace. We cannot expect the militarists to be 
such weaklings as to let us do that. A careful 
study of the movement, of its literature, of its 
methods, of its ablest leaders will show that in 
order to counteract its influence, in order to win 
the boys for peace instead of their being lined up 
in spite of us for war and militarism, more funda- 
mental methods are necessary. 

Instead of turning our boys over in squads to 
scoutmasters so that they may be organized for 
playing at the things that only those of the leis- 
ure classes and their imitators have time or use 
for, we need to make and keep our boys a real 
part of their homes and of the neighborhood in 
which they live. We fathers need to be more 
with the boys. Boys should not need to be taken 
off to tramp into the next county to find oppor- 
tunities for training their powers of observation. 
They ought not to have to be taken out to sleep 
somewhere in the wild woods in order to learn to 
live in the open. They ought to live wholesome 
outdoor lives at home, and they ought to be 
brought up with daily habits of observation and 
of study. They ought not to have to be taken on 
a special lark for that. 

We need to work toward doing away with the 
neglect of boys rather than cunningly to devise 
methods of making something after all out of 
boys after they have been neglected. 


THE SPIRIT OF LOVE AND HUMAN 
EXPERIENCE 

I am afraid the majority of the readers of the 
Friends’ Intelligencer failed to see the following 
paragraph from President Henry C. King’s “The 
Ethics of Jesus” which appeared in “Book Notes” 
of an edition of several weeks ago: 

One may put the matter slightly differently in 
saying that, in Jesus’ thought, (1) the basic con- 
viction is that of love at the heart of the world; 
(2) that the goal, therefore, of all life is the es- 
tablishment of loving relations between all per- 
sonalities; (3) that the basic qualities of life for 
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FRIENDS’ GENERAL CONFERENCE. 

(Continued from last week, page 112 of Supplement.) 
went and enjoyed for half an hour the moving 
picture show. At 8 o’clock that night I will ven- 
ture to say that there were very few of the young 
people, and perhaps even very few of the old peo- 
ple, that were not equally enjoying that moving 
picture show. 

Just a short distance away was the saloon, with 
its back room that was the dance hall. The dance 
hall has been based, for the most part, on the as- 
sumption that the young girls will come there and 
dance, and will attract young men to come there and 
the young men will buy things to drink. Asa 
matter of fact, in many of the big dance halls 
girls are told that they can not remain unless they 
drink and unless they induce other people to drink. 
] dwell especially upon this problem of the young 
girl; because the young girl represents to us what 
the future of our country is going to be, whether 
she is a Slav, or a Polish girl, or a German girl, 
or an Irish girl, or an American girl, she still has 
within her that element of becoming the mother 
of the citizens of this country. It is what you 
afford her and what opportunity you hold out to 
her to educate herself, to elevate herself, to pre- 
pare herself for life, it is what opportunity you 
hold out for her that means the whole future of 
this country to us. For, after all, in an industrial 
community with which I am familiar, there are 
20,000 native Americans and there are 60,000 for- 
eigners; and easily 30,000 of them are young girls; 
and in that same little community of 80,000 people, 
within a stone’s throw of a certain corner, within 
a radius of two short blocks are eight of the vilest 
type of saloon dance halls, filled every night with 
young men and young women. 

The girl who goes out to seek her amusement, 
goes out in innocent desire. She is as innocent 
and as secure in her young womanhood as our 
own daughters may be. She has the same object: 
she seeks to find her level in life; she seeks to find 
a young man who is going to lift her out of her 
daily drudgery of toil, who is going to give her a 
home, who is going to give her that central point 
around which she may focus her whole life; and 
she is so important to us, she is so real an element 
in the comunity, if you make her want the real 
things and if you give her the right things, she 
brings with her the whole population of young 
men; because not an amusement purveyor in the 
country will deny that if he can attract the girls 
he can attract the men, and the girls are his stock 
in trade. It is the girl whom he seeks; it is the girl 
to whom he offers souvenirs; it is the girl whom he 
admits without charging an admission fee. He 
wants the reputation of having young girls in his 
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place; because if she is there the man will come 
and the man will give him money; and the girl, 
on the other hand, she is always secure in her 
consciousness of being able to take care of herself. 

You never spoke to a young working girl yet 
and asked her whether she did not consider it dan- 
gerous to go out night after night seeking amuse- 
ment in the company of strange men, but what 
she answered you with the American girl’s toss of 
her head: “Oh, I can take care of myself!” Well, 
she can, to a certain point; but there are always 
people who are looking out that she may not take 
too good care of herself. We have neglected, as a 
community, our own opportunities for the social 
uplift of the people who happen to be unlike our- 
selves; and we have before us the greatest pro- 
gram of constructive possibility that perhaps we 
have ever seen. All over the country there is the 
awakening of the consciousness that the young 
people are drifting away from us: churches are 
studying out the problem of why the chapel is 
empty at the time of our young people’s services; 
why in the girls’ clubs, after the girls reach the 
age of 16 or 17, the membership seems to drift 
away; where do the boys go? What is it that we 
in our educational facilities have lacked, that these 
people must have found elsewhere? 

And those of us who have kept our eyes and our 
ears open are wailing distressedly that our young 
people are going into the dance halls and going to 
the public amusement resorts, and what are we 
going to do about it? 

We offer them every opportunity to spend their 
money; we give them big amusement parks, that 
cost money, on every hand, 10 cents to come in, 
5 cents for every performance of any kind that 
they wish to enjoy. These people who frequent 
these places have an emotional need, have an in- 
tellectual need, have a moral need, for the kind of 
help that comes to you after a day or a week or a 
month of hard work for little pay. 

We are able, ourselves, to find the necessary 
outlets for our own energies, and we pride our- 
selves on finding them for our own young people; 
but it is of the people who don’t know that they 
have these needs, who cannot study their young 
people, who cannot afford them the right kind of 
relaxation, that we must think. They outnumber 
us five and ten and twenty to one. 


The constructive program that is mapped out 
everywhere is mapped out as clearly for the little 
city as it is for the big one. There is not a little 
village or a little town that on the big night of the 
town, whether it is Wednesday night or Monday 
night or Saturday night or Friday night, is not 
swarming with young boys and girls walking up 
and down, walking up and down, in aimless fash- 
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ion, not knowing where to go or what to do, and 
wandering up and down the streets until they 
meet one another, or until they drift into one of 
these public provisions for amusement. 

This is a responsibility that rests not upon you, 
not upon me, not upon any one division of the 
country or of the community. It is the responsi- 
bility of that big thing that we call the community 
itself, that thing which represents the municipal- 
ity, the government, the thing that we recognize 
as having authority over us. It is the responsi- 
bility of that public community to see that these 
things are changed. 
Addams has pointed out, in her beautiful study 
of “The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets,” in 
ancient times the state always provided for the 
amusement of its people. It was as important 
that there should be a stadium where there could 
be athletic games and where plays could be given 
and where the public could be entertained, as it 
was that there should be a public plaza for public 
buildings, or streets through which the he 
fic might pass; and what, to-day, can we offer that 
will take the place of that? 

First, for the little child, the development of the 
park and the playground. The park as a place 
of social relaxation, a place where everybody may 
meet, and where everybody may find entertain- 
ment. I hesitate, at last, to suggest to you what 
we have found the constructive possibility for the 
young people. We have found that the public 
dance hall, under municipal auspices, will come 
nearer meeting the need of young boys and girls 
than any other form of public amusement; and, 
after all, dancing is only a physical expression, 
and from it and out of it you can lead, carefully 
and surely, to the higher and better things, if you 
will use it first as a means of bringing together 
young people in a wholesome and sane and clean 
gathering place, under your own auspices, not 
under the auspices of the man who keeps the re- 
sort down the street. You are the one to be the 
chaperone, you are the one to know the point at 
which the dancing must stop and how far it may 
go. There is another thing that we must recog- 
nize: these places do exist, they are a public re- 
source, they draw money from the public treas- 
ury and they should in turn pay a tax into the pub- 
lic treasury and be subject to public regulation. 
Now, that is attainable, and can be achieved in 
every community. 

We have recently passed a law in New York 
City that regulates and licenses all public dance 
places. It forbids the sale of liquor on the floor 


attend dancing academies alone, and ninety thou- 


In ancient times, as Miss | 


| 








sand of them are under twenty-one years of age; 
and we have said these places must be subject to 
public regulation, must be able to come in and to 
see whether it is clean, whether it is properly con- 
structed, whether it is conducted decently; and 
we must be able to tell young people that it is a 
good place by hanging a license at the doorway, 
where all may see that that place is safe, because 
the public vouches for its decency and its safety. 

The public school may take its place in the eve- 
ning recreation center, the place where men and 
women may come together under educational aus- 
pices, may have clubs that call for a common meet- 
ing ground, where they may exchange ideas and 
thoughts and amusement and entertainment, and 
may find a new outlook for the next day. Carry 
with you into your little community what the pos- 
sibilities may be of the resources that you are 
offering to-day to the people. Are you giving them 
clean things? Are you looking into these things, 
do you know if they are good and if they are clean? 
And can you make them any better by building up, 
out of the thing which the people want, the thing 
that they ought to have? 

THE CHAIRMAN: Discussion will be continued 
by Elisabeth Stover. 

ELISABETH STOVER, New York City, Secretary 
American Purity Alliance: A little child playing 
down here by the ocean, having come from inland, 
and being here for the first time, was asked the 
other day: “What do you think of the ocean?” 
The response was: “It’s pretty big; but I think I 
am getting acquainted with the edge of it.” 

Now, our subject for to-night, “Amusements 
of the People” is pretty big; but we may be able 
to get acquainted with the edge of it. Mrs. Israels 
has given us a little idea of what it means to ven- 
ture out into deep waters. She has given us a 
little idea of the immensity of this ocean; she has 
given us a little idea of what it is going to mean to 
meet our responsibilities as she has put them. 
Our responsibilities as citizens, what we may do 
through the municipality; our responsibilities in 
the home, our responsibilities as individual mem- 
bers of the community, our responsibilities as the 
brothers and sisters, the protectors and friends 
of these thousands of whom she has spoken. 

We have been in session several days; we have 
touched this problem at various points; we have 
had here and there hints and suggestions of the 
possibilities lying around us, at our own doors; 
we have heard something about the use of our 
own property, of our meeting houses and play- 


| grounds and so on. We shall not however be very 
where dancing is taught. In New York City there | 


are a hundred thousand young people a week that | 


successful in getting acquainted with even the 
edge of the problem unless we make the acquaint- 
ance of the people. Let us get to know our 
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Of what use is it to talk 


brothers and sisters. 
about what amusements shall be vetoed, what 
should be forbidden, and what permitted, in face 
of the fact that we are only one to five, ten, fifteen 
or twenty people who are getting what they can, 
who know their own needs better than we know 


them? For we are utterly unacquainted with 
them. I think we are just about as stupid in the 
matter of amusements as was suggested in the 
school management of the children who are dull, 
who have not just caught the idea: in the early 
stages the school holds them, and by and by, when 
they outgrow the furniture, pass them on because 
they must be promoted in order to find desks to 
fit them. We are just about as stupid as that 
about amusements. 

We spend a good deal of our energy in measur- 
ing the furniture, instead of measuring the boy 
and the girl, and the men and the women, and 
measuring their needs; instead of measuring 
their capacity, instead of measuring their poten- 
tiality and trying to fit the amusements, the edu- 
cational facilities, whatever we have to offer for 
the development of this intellectual life and 
spiritual life which we are trying to develop in 
order to constitute the character of the nation. 

I am not going to detain you long to-night; 
because I feel that the most important and most 
helpful, as well as the most refreshing thing we 
can do is to try to get acquainted with our neigh- 
bors. I want to recommend, to all those who 
have not yet read it, that book of Jane Addams, 
“The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets.” She 
has said, better than I can ever hope to say a 
tithe of it, what I should like to say on this sub- 
ject, and I hope every one of us will read it and 
ponder it well. From that little book I am going 
to read just a paragraph or two. 

“As these overworked girls stream along the 
street, the rest of us see only the self-conscious 
walk, the giggling speech, the preposterous cloth- 
ing; and yet through the huge hat, with its wilder- 
ness of bedraggled feathers, the girl announces 
to the world that she is here. She demands atten- 
tion to the fact of her existence; she states that 
she is ready to live, to take her place in the world” ; 
and, as Mrs. Israels has told us, her place in the 
world is a noble place if we permit her to ennoble 
it. “The most precious, the greatest thing in hu- 
man development is the young creature’s asser- 
tion that he is unlike any other human being, and 
has an individual contribution to make to the 
world: variation from the ordinary type is the 
root of all change, the only possible basis for 
progress. All that keeps life from growing un- 
profitable, stale and repetitious.” That variation, 


that impulse to variation, which the Divine Power 
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has implanted in this universe, that impulse which 
produces the beauty of the landscape, the loveli- 
ness of life, that is part of the cause of the amuse- 
ment problem. I do not enjoy what someone else 
enjoys; someone else does not enjoy what I enjoy; 
and the Divine Power made that difference, which, 
developed along right lines, will give the indi- 
vidual contribution of each to the community. 

Let us try to get acquainted with these people 
about whom we are talking, before we begin to 
try to tell them what they shall do or what they 
shall not do; and because I believe that that is the 
keynote and foundation stone of the situation, I 
have asked one who has been given a talent which 
is being used for the interpretation of some of 
these people who are seeking these various kinds 
of amusements; I have asked that Miss Best will 
come to us to try to interpret for us and introduce 
to us some of these girls, so like our own in the 
fundamental human impulses and cravings, that 
she will help us to know them better; and she will 
tell, not just merely for our amusement, but she 
will tell in order that we may become acquainted 
with them, some stories of real girls. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We are now to hear from one 
who has lived among the people whose life stories 
she will tell us. Miss Best will now speak to us. 


MARY AGNES BEsT, New York City: 


[At the speaker’s request her stories and descriptions 
of life in the crowded parts of New York City were not 
taken down for publication.] 

THE CHAIRMAN: The last speaker we have for 
the evening is Henry W. Wilbur, who will con- 
tinue the discussion from this point of view. 

HENRY W. WILBUR: I suppose that we have 
done a vast deal of smiling while our friend has 
been telling these stories. I smiled; but beneath 
my smile there was a great big sadness tugging 
at my heart. I think that we have had an object 
lesson here to-night of real, genuine philosophy, 
in the girl who said that when you knew the Jews 
they were pretty good people. That is what is the 
matter with us. If we knew the other side of 
the world we would develop innate respect for the 
other half. We simply do not know it. You can 
start with any race prejudice, or any religious 
prejudice, or prejudice of any sort, and follow it 
to the other end of the line, and you will land up 
against a bank of ignorance. If we only knew 
what there was inside of the hearts of some of 
these people of the seamy side, we would come to 
the conclusion that, after all, they are all brothers, 
and even the worst of them can do as much for us 
as we ought to do for them. 

I have a little story of my own. Once upon a 
time I was a typesetter on a Philadelphia news- 
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paper. I was working nights, and had put in a 
full case of minion type. 

The full case was the basis for four or five 
dollars’ worth of future work. Just before going 
off duty at 1 o'clock in the morning, I undertook 
to shake this case down. The rack form had been 
changed in the daytime, and a defective one with 
a broken nib had been put in its place. The result 
was that my case of type went to the floor, bottom 
side up, a heap of pie. 

That is not a very encouraging experience at 2 
c’clock in the morning. But what little philosophy 
I had developed at that time came to my refuge; 
and I said, “The best thing you can do, young 
man, is to sweep this onto a piece of wrapping 
paper and go home and go to bed, and come back 
in the morning and fix it up.”” I went to my room 
and went to bed; came back at 6 o’clock in the 
morning, and I found that during the night the 
busy fingers of some good angel had restored my 
pied type to its proper places in the case. 

I started on an investigation. There was nobody 
in the office at that time but the small office boy. 
I said: “Who did that?” In a big printing office 
nobody has any name, it is slug No. So-and-So; 
and he said, “Slugs 27 and 29 did that.” Well, it 
happened that Slugs 27 and 29 were two of the 
most unattractive men in the shop. They were 
hard, coarse, brutal looking men, from whom you 
would scarcely expect any fine sympathetic feel- 
ing. When they came stumbling in a little later, I 
offered to reimburse them for their trouble; and 
they rose in their wrath and would not have a 
cent; and the coarser of the two said, ‘No, not 
any! We-uns believe standing by a fellow when 
he’s down.” 

I have to confess to you that from that time to 
this, I have never made faces at the blackest and 
most unpromising men anywhere in the world. 
What we need as members of the Society of 
Friends is to get acquainted with the people whom 
we need and who need us. Did you ever stop to 
think that at some point these men are wiser than 
we are? And at some point anybody is wiser than 
anybody else? Let us be wise enough to mutually 
tap the sources of each other’s wisdom. 

There is a deal of pathos in these stories. Espec- 
ially in the little girl who said, ‘‘How can I hustle for 
another job when I is on this job?’’ How could she? 
Suppose we had any of us been put through the mill 
which these people have been put through, I very 
much doubt, and I say it with reasonable respect 
for the whole of us—but to make it personal, I 
very much doubt if I would be entirely as good un- 
der the same circumstances. In fact, I once knew 
an Irishman living on the east side. I knew his 


history, and the road which he had travelled; the 
steady temptation from within and from without 
which he has been subjected to, and I know abso- 
lutely that under the same circumstances I would 
not have stood up in the integrity that he has 
stood, during very many years of this sort of 
thing. 

If there is any fundamental truth in the religion 
and the philosophy which we possess more than 
anything else, it is that rich and poor, submerged 
and elevated, tap the same sources of infinite 
strength and may be guided by the same efful- 
gence of infinite light. And whatever is good in 
us, comes from these sources. 

Lastly, my observation of the poor, the sub- 
merged and the unfortunate is that the splendid 
grace of humor which they possess is a saving 
grace, and really it is a saving grace for the whole 
of us—to be able to see the humorous side of life. 
You may remember that the wise man said: “A 
merry heart doeth good like a medicine,” and it 
does. 


Those of us who claim to be Christians, those of 
us who believe in the light and leading of the In- 
finite, those of us who believe in the higher and 
holier impulses, need to exhibit the joy and glad- 
ness that is the best possible advertisement of our 
faith; and in this respect we could learn very 
much from these children of sorrow and sub- 
mergence on the east side. I have seen very good 
people, very righteous people without doubt, who 
if the solemness of their faces was the real ad- 
vertisement of their religion I should not want 
any of it. Therefore, let us not let our sadness 
submerge us. 

I say to you that in this year of grace, at the 
end of the first decade of the twentieth century, 
thoughtful, reasonable, hopeful, anxious, con- 
cerned men and women have no right to live in ig- 
norance of the way the other half lives. But we 
do. We ought to know the environment in which 
the stoker on the steamship which carries passen- 
gers over the ocean and back again safely works. 
Bringing it nearer home, we ought to know the at- 
mosphere in which the serving girls in the hotels 
live who have ministered to us while we have been 
in Ocean Grove, and to know whether or not they 
are being adequately paid and adequately housed 
while waiting on us. We ought to set the forces 
in motion in our modern civilization which shall 
secure, first, recognition for the worker, and then 
pay commensurate with the work. 

These are some of the Christian processes. What 
did the little Jewish girl say? It is the philosophy 
of despair and of stoicism: ‘What is the use of 
doing all this and after awhile you are dead, and 
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ain’t any more?” I don’t wonder they think that. 
You cannot put into the human heart very wide 
and deep the abiding notions of a glorious im- 
mortality, when an inglorious injustice submerges 
in sin, sorrow, shame, temptation and wickedness 
the sons and daughters of men. 

And, lastly, we cannot thrust the job of correct- 
ing these evils on the Almighty; we cannot lie 
and dream, in the supposition that He is coming 
down here with a sponge to clean up the dirty 
slate of this world. He has committed that job 
to us, and commissioned us to do it. But we shall 
never do it until we get the guidance which will 
bring us into active sympathy with the men and 
the women of the cities who toil in the dark, that 
we may live in the light; and we shall never 
get the peace of the right conscience until the light 
which is ours becomes the light of these little peo- 
ple. 

THE CHAIRMAN: A closing word, now, from 
Elisabeth Stover. 


ELISABETH STOVER: When this program was 
placed before us, I felt that it was being done in 
the trust which is our fundamental faith, because 
we recognized our common brotherhood and the 
fatherhood of God; and I recall an occasion when 
one of our Friends said at a meeting that he had 
recently visited the tomb of Abraham, and had 
wondered what had brought the motley gathering 
of people of all nations, of all sects, of all classes 
of society, to visit this shrine; and the answer had 
seemed to come to his heart: ‘““Remember, it is the 
tomb of the man who was the friend of God, and 
whose message has gone down through a people 
faithful to their message, faithful to their vision 
as they saw it, who have given to us the founda- 
tion of a faith which is being carried on into a 
new world and into the building of a New Jeru- 
salem of the universal earth.” 


This Friend, when he left that message with us 
on the Pacific Coast, had no idea that it would 
ring over and over again in the hearts of many 
of us, and that we should find, in that realization 
of how we are working together and teaching each 
other, what it means to be the friends of God and 
friends of each other; and I am grateful to-night 
that we have come together to realize that people 
animated by that common faith, that faith in the 
universality and fatherhood of God and brother- 
hood of man, believe, also, that they are called to 
be his co-workers in working out the problems, 
that we are to learn to get acquainted with each 
other, and realize what the family of God, in the 
relationship of the children to the Father, really 
may mean. 

(Adjourned, at 10.30 P. M.) 
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Fourth-day, Seventh Month, 13. 
ELEVENTH (CLOSING) SESSION, 9 A. M. 


[After the announcements had been made, the Confer- 
ence settled into silence.] 

THE CHAIRMAN: O, Lord God, we thank thee 
that we have been enabled to meet as we have in 
this beautiful place, by thy wonderful sea, under 
thy blue skies, and fanned by thy cooling breezes. 
We thank thee that we have been enabled so far 
to hold our meetings in harmony, and that so 
many inspired messages have come to us from 
thee. We thank thee for this wonderful privilege 
that we have enjoyed while here; and we ask that 
we may carry this same spirit throughout our 
whole lives, and that the inspiration that we have 
had here, coming from thee, may extend through- 
out the world. O Lord, thou hast been our dwell- 
ing place, and we give thee thanks. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will now take up the wofk 
of the morning. 

We have a very important subject before us; 
perhaps we have left one of the best things to the 
last, consideration of the religious education of 
our young people; and the first part of that topic, 
“The Place of Religion in Education,” will be pre- 
sented by President Swain. 

JOSEPH SWAIN, Swarthmore, Pa.: It was the 
first thought of the committee in charge of the 
program to have to-day the topic: “The Progress 
of Moral Education’; but, for reasons which need 
not now be stated, it seemed better to have this 
topic. I trust in two years from now the com- 
mittee will feel justified in taking up the question 
of moral education. This paper may be consid- 
ered an introduction to such a topic. [Reads.] 


THE PLACE OF RELIGION IN EDUCATION. 


The separation of Church and State is a well- 
recognized doctrine in the United States. This 
policy has thoroughly commended itself to the 
American people. The view is also growing in 
other countries. Most countries which have a 
state religion to-day tolerate all religious faiths. 

In discussing the question of religion in the 
public schools we must assume that the doctrine 
of the separation of the Church and State will 
continue to be held by the people of the United 
States. It follows that nothing which is contrary 
to the will of the State can be taught in these 
schools. In general, no school can teach any body 
of doctrines which is contrary to the laws of the 
State. Neither is it wise to undertake to teach 
religious doctrines out of harmony with well-es- 
tablished beliefs of patrons of particular schools. 
Even in England, where the doctrine of separa- 
tion of Church and State is not the policy of the 
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country, there are those who would exclude reli- 
gion from the public schools. The following dec- 
laration in a speech by John Morley at Notting- 
ham, giving his view of what should be the duty 
of England, is significant: 

My own view has been, ever since I began to think 
about public needs, that you will never come to a wise 
settlement until you have removed altogether the hand 
of the state from religious instruction. Religious instruc- 
tion is a thing of the parents—it is not a thing of the 
state—and I for my own part can never be cordial to any 
policy which does not recognize the principle that the 
state is concerned with secular things and has no concern 
with religious things. » 

The different points of view on this question of 
religious teaching in the public schools may be il- 
lustrated by a circumstance in my own experience. 
The question was being discussed at a meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association in a western state. 
Two heads of denominational and two heads of 
state institutions spoke. We witnessed the remark- 
able circumstance that the two public school men 
took the position that religion should be taught in 
the public schools, while the denominational pres- 
idents said that it should not be. The presidents 
of the denominational] schools took, in effect, the 
position that it is impossible to separate religious 
instruction from denominationalism. So eminent 
an authority as Dr. W. T. Harris takes the same 
position. He says: 

Unsectarian religious instruction is recommended for 
schools supported by public taxes, but such unsectarian 
religion is of a character far from satisfactory. And it 
is impossible to have any such unsectarian religion that is 
not regarded as sectarian by the most earnest religious 
denomination....The bare enumeration of Christian doc- 
trines in language partly secular is sufficient to show the 
impossibility of their instroduction into the curriculum 
of schools supported by public taxes. The necessity of 
considering the right of conscience of all citizens alike in 
the schools renders it impossible to bring in religious cere- 
monies or doctrines that are distinctly religious, and un- 
denominational religion is not to be found....When we 
come to teach a live religion in the schools, we see that it 
must take a denominational form, and, moreover, it must 
take on the form of authority and address itself to the 
religious sense and not to the mere intellect. All the 
studies of the school, addressed as they are to the intel- 
lect, are opposed to the healthful action of the religious 
sense. We must conclude, therefore, that the preroga- 
tive of religious instruction is in the church; that it 
must remain in the church. In the nature of things, it 
cannot be farmed out to the secular schools without de- 
generating into mere deism bereft of living Providence, 


or else changing the school into a parochial school and 
destroying the efficiency of secular instruction. 


If Dr. Harris is correct, any satisfactory teach- 
ing of religion in the public schools is impossible. 
Certainly, the American people will not consent to 
turn our public schools into parochial schools. I 
believe it is at present impossible to have religion 
taught in our schools in the same sense that arith- 
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metic, English, and history are taught. This is 
true for several reasons: There is no widely ac- 
cepted body of religious doctrines that can be for- 
mulated and taught as these branches are taught. 
Religion does not lend itself to systematic treat- 
ment in a series of graded lessons. There is not 
the same assumption on the part of the patrons 
generally of the utility, practicability, and neces- 
sity of religious instruction. Teachers are not 
equipped to teach religion with the same certainty 
and efficiency that they are the secular branches. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Harris relegates the teach- 
ing of religion to the church, and John Morley to 
the parents, I am not ready to admit that the pub- 
lic schools have none but secular uses. Neither 
am I ready to say that the schools should in any 
way relieve the parents and the church of the re- 
sponsibility in religious instruction; but, so far 
as they can, they should co-operate with the home 
and the church in bringing the child to the highest 
religious and moral ideals possible. 

I feel that we should go as far as enlightened 
public sentiment will sanction in teaching, or at 
least in presenting, these fundamental religious 
notions which are of general acceptance. The 
framers of the famous ordinance of 1787, creating 
the Northwest Territory, certainly did not intend 
to forbid religious instruction in the public schools. 
for the ordinance has for its fundamental note: 
“Religion, morality, and knowledge being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness of 
mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
forever be encouraged.” In this document we 
must observe that religion, morality, and know- 
ledge are placed together as they should be in any 
sound system of education. 

What then can be done? We should not permit 
a confusion of terms to trouble us. Theology, sec- 
tarianism, ritualism, creeds and catechism are no 
necessary part of religion. Religion needs to be 
sharply distinguished from theology, which is 
the mere attempt of men to formulate into a sci- 
ence their thinking about religion. The questions 
of controversy are chiefly theological, not reli- 
gious. So long as we consider religion a life and 
not a set of formula we have little controversial 
material. 

While the child is a threefold being: physical, 
intellectual and spiritual, we cannot separate him 
into three different personalities and educate these 
personalities separately. The three musi be 
trained simultaneously and the true teacher, 
whether he has primarily as an end the teaching 
of any one of these, must correlate his teaching 
with reference to the other two. It is impossible 
therefore, for the church to be the sole teacher of 
religion. The home, the church, and the school 
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all have their work, but it must be by co-operation 
and not by any arbitrary division of labor. 

It is evident that we must have a definition of 
religion different from the conventional one, if we 
are to have religion taught in the schools, so I 
wish to give at some length a point of view. 


Most of us get our conception of religion in the | 


traditional way. We accept without question and 
with very little thought, the belief of the home 
and the church or religious society with which we 
have been identified from childhood. So long as 


we associate only with those of our traditional | 


belief or accept our youthful teachings without 
question we are not troubled, but the student 
comes in contact among his companions and in his 
studies, with many views and his religion, like 
all his other thinking, must pass over from the 
merely traditional view to a rational one. If his 
intellectual life and that of his companions are 


virile his thought on religion will be greatly | 


changed, no doubt, but enough will be clear to 
him to guide him in the affairs of life. 

His religious view must be rational. Either his 
inherited faith becomes rational or he recasts his 
religious thinking. There are many things in the- 
ology, in the Bible, and elsewhere, that he does 
not understand, but enough is clear to guide his 
life. 
of religious truth, partly based on knowledge and 


} 





In other words, he may accept a new body | 


partly accepted through faith. To my mind the | 


most ennobling thought in the universe is the idea 
of God and our relation to him. 

It is of minor importance how this idea comes 
to us. We may believe it comes to us as an intui- 
tion, a revelation, or like the nebular hypothesis 


as the best explanation of the facts and laws of | 


the universe. The essential truth is that all our 
knowledge confirms this idea. 
take the purely intellectual view we must still be- 


lieve in Herbert Spencer’s generalization: “We | 


are ever in the presence of an Infinite and Eternal 
energy, from which all things proceed.” 
While there are sects without number among 


men, in a broad way there are two general points | 


of view; the scientific and the traditional one. The 


scientific view as held by many has been thus | 
stated: “Stripped of all form of conventional lan- 


guage, laying aside the imagery and tradition 
which cling about the very word itself, religion 
presents itself to the man trained in science as 


nothing other than the divine life in the human | 


soul. A life which manifests itself by the growth 
which it brings forth; the divine flowers of the 
human heart, love, fearlessness, serenity, 
tience, service.” 

This definition probably needs illustration and 


If we choose to | 


pa- | 


explanation. In the physical world on this earth 
we know but one source of energy—the sun. If 
the heat and light of the sun were in some way 
taken from us all life on the earth would cease. 
The coal that heats our houses and runs our en- 
gines has received its energy from the sun. All 
motion on the earth without this energy would 


| cease and we would have a lifeless world. 


In accordance with the scientific view this infin- 
ite, eternal energy is back of and essential to all 
things physical, mental and spiritual. Just as the 
sun furnishes the energy necessary for the grass 
to grow and flowers to bloom, so God, the infinite 
and eternal energy, gives to all things in the uni- 
verse—physical, intellectual, and spiritual. Into 
every human soul this divine energy falls as the 
sunlight on the flower and every human soul be- 
comes a transformer of that energy. “To receive 
this divine energy into one’s soul and to trans- 
form it effectively into these spiritual forces 
which make for justice, mercy, unselfishness, se- 
renity of mind and life, this is true religion. If in 
your minds and hearts divine transformation is 
not going on day by day and year by year, you are 
not a religious man or woman, no matter what 
your religious denominational connection or your 
formal professions may be. On the other hand, 
if in the soil of your hearts these flowers are grow- 
ing, it matters very little whether you call your- 
self Catholic, Jew, Episcopalian, Unitarian, Pres- 
byterian, -Methodist, Quaker, or what not. It is 
the life in your own soul which determines wheth- 
er you are a religious man or woman, and not in 
the things you believe or the name you call your- 
self,” 

This conception of religion differs from the his- 
torical view in that God is not represented as a 
personal father, but an all pervading, infinite and 
eternal energy which operates in the universe un- 
der unchanging and unchangeable law. This en- 
ergy comes into the soul of man, is transformed 
| into the good or bad action, with a natural ten- 
dency acting toward righteousness. 

This view does not permit of the separation of 
men into the religious and non-religious, for this 
energy falls into the souls of all alike. The differ- 
ence lies in the way in which it is transformed. 
This is a question of the individual. Just in pro- 
portion as the divine energy is used in the produc- 
tion of spiritual things does the man become reli- 
gious. In proportion as the energy is transformed 
into material and carnal things does he become 
| non-religious. All human beings have a curious 
| mixture of both. The difference is one of degree. 
| The encouraging fact is that the evolution of the 

race is toward a higher and better religious life. 
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One day about the middle of March, when the 
snow was not yet all gone from the ground, I took 
a walk along the beautiful hillside about a mile 
north from the site of my alma mater. Here, on 
the southern slope, where the noon-day sun had 
melted the snow and warmed the earth, lay a 
great outcrop of limestone rocks. In a crevice in 
the great face of the rock, where there was a little 
earth, there was blooming a solitary, little, white 
trillium. Enough nourishment was found, vital- 
ized by the sunlight, to grow this delicate and ex- 
quisite flower. Thus no human heart is so hard 
and stony but some flower of religion can find soil 
in which to transform the divine energy into spir- 
itual life. 

Now comes the all important part of the view of 
religon of which I have briefly spoken. Whether we 
think of God as an infinite energy, acting through 
unchanging and unchangeable laws’ through- 
out the universe, or whether we think of him 
as an all-wise, all-powerful heavenly father, our 
way to a religious life is the same. We must open 
our hearts to the forces which make for right- 
eousness just as the flower opens to sunlight. We 
need not be troubled about mere names and spec- 
ulations. It does not so much matter whether we 
think of this force which comes into the soul as 
an eternal energy or as a still small voice or the 
spirit of God or the Christ within, as it does that 
all our forces within and without are used to min- 
ister to the highest needs of the world. It does 
not so much matter what our creed or doctrine 
may be or how many doubts we may have or with 
what church we may affiliate ourselves, but it is 
all important that these forces shall serve the ends 
of justice, mercy, unselfishness, and serenity of 
life. To succeed in these is to be a religious man 
or woman. 

If this view of religion be correct, it is the chief 
business of men and women in the home, in the 
school, in the church, and in society, to perform 
religious acts and to lead others to perform them. 
The religious spirit may be developed by the teach- 
ing of music, through literature, through science, 
and in general through the curriculum of the 
school. The cultivation of the spirit of wonder 
and reverence, dependence and humility, spiritual 
mastery and faith, are legitimate in the schools. 
Not much instruction either secular or religious 
can be given without a well equipped teacher 
whose personality, learning, moral and religious 
life, appeal to those under her care. The teacher 
cannot teach what she does not know, and cannot 
give to others the religious life which she does not 
possess. Neither can she impart what she does 
know unless she has learned to teach. 


T. P. Stevenson in a recent essay has pointed 
out that the public schools may at least teach not 
only with propriety but with authority whatever 
the laws of the state imply. Let the state teach, 
he says, in the public schools the system of moral- 
ity which is embodied in her own laws, with such 
sanction as the religious character of the state 
herself supplies. He argues that the pro- 
posal is natural and reasonable. The fun- 
damental duty of citizenship is obedience 
to law. The child should be taught the 
wisdom, justice, necessity, and goodness of every 
moral law on the statute books of the state. If 
this could really be done in the schools the child 
would not only have a much greater respect for 
law but the moral] and religious principles back of 
these laws would also be taught. Again, it is 
argued, that this teaching would be authoritative, 
not merely speculative, and would on that account 
be more effective. If the state teaches her own 
laws in her schools her teaching rests on an au- 
thority which is positive and definite, and which 
will continue over the man as long as he lives. 
Again it is argued that this moral system would 
in American schools be remarkably full and com- 
plete. “The ten all-embracing precepts of the 
Decalogue have been in the main transferred to 
the law books of the United States. Moreover, 
the actual prohibition of the statutes must be in- 
terpreted as forbidding inferentially yet logically 
all causes of and incitements to the commission of 
the crimes prohibited. The laws of the country 
too include the constitutions of the states and the 
nations as well as our statute laws. The thought- 
ful teacher will be surprised and delighted to find 
what a body of material is here afforded for his 
use. The right of worshipping God so carefully 
guarded in every bill of rights implies the beauty 
of worship. Worship is a sacred and honorable 
right and duty protected by the fundamental law 
of every State in the American Union. The Third 
commandment is embodied in our laws almost uni- 
versal against profanity and blasphemy. The 
Fourth Commandment in the laws touching the 
Sabbath Day is found in all the states save two; 
the Fifth in the laws which uphold the just au- 
thority of parents and provide prisons and re- 
formatories for incorrigibly disobedient children; 
the Sixth in all laws which protect human life; 
the Seventh in the laws which establish and guard 
the family and repress licentiousness; the Eighth 
in laws respecting property; the Ninth in laws 
against false witness and perjury. Besides these 
there is a body of laws relating to the nature 
and form of our government and the duties and 
qualifications of officers, and another body of laws 
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providing for public charities and forbidding cru- 
elties even to animals. There is hardly any of- 
fence against good morals which is not directly or 
by plain inference forbidden by our statutes.” This 
would in the United States as in all the world al- 
low of appeal to those religious sanctions which 
provide the highest motives for obedience. These 
motives are the holiness, justice, and love of God, 
his authority over us, gratitude for his benefits, 
and desires for his favor. These are motives 
noble and legitimate, and the state does well to 
introduce them into her educational ideal. 

The authority of the state in a democracy rests 
on the sovereignty of the people, and the sover- 
eignty of the people count for righteousness when 
the people have risen and live “as in the presence 
of God.” 

The great need of religion in both the church 
and the school is a band of strong men and women 
who are willing to give their lives to young peo- 
ple, who have a profound faith in humanity, who 
believe that the heart of the universe is sound, 
who believe that we are placed in the world for a 
purpose, and who show by their face and feature 
and every act that it is a joy to give a helping 
hand. Fill our schools and our churches with such 
leaders and we will not need the terms secular 
and religious education, for the term education 
will include them both. 

Given a cultivated, trained teacher of deep reli- 
gious convictions, with a sound body and an im- 
pressive personality, who goes to her work every 
morning after a good night’s rest, dressed neatly, 
with a cheerful face, at peace with God and man, 
and the public school or any other school that is 
vitalized with the influence of such a teacher will 
not be Godless but the best place in the world for 
the growth of the child in true democracy and 
practical righteousness. 

THE CHAIRMAN: We will read the other paper 
now before we have the discussion, inasmuch as 
they are so related, the one to the other. Our 
friend, Jane Rushmore, General Secretary of the 
First-day School, will present that paper. 


PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN 
RELIGIOUS SCHOOLS. 


JANE P. RUSHMORE, Philadelphia, Pa. (Reads): 

The greatest mark of progress in this specific 
field is the fact that the interdependence of sound 
pedagogy and religious instruction is so fully rec- 
ognized, that it is appropriate to treat the secular 
school and the religious school as subdivisions of 
the same topic. Educators are coming to feel that 
the solidarity of education requires religious in- 
struction for its completion, and workers in reli- 
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gious schools have an increasing consciousness of 
the fact that the usefulness and efficiency of these 
schools, is dependent upon the same methods of 
presentation and instruction that secular schools 
use. 

Some people fear that the increasing unity in re- 
ligious and educational ideals may result in the 
secularization of the Sunday-school. If this unrest 
of mind refers to the fact that the time is coming 
when trained teachers shall take the place of un- 
trained ones, when order and system in the ar- 
rangement of material shall be substituted for 
haphazard selection, when classification shall be 
based upon fitness for the work in hand instead 
of size, age or social preference, when results shall 
be expected as a logical result of the causation of 
instruction, and the success of the schools shall be 
measured not by numerical strength and average 
attendance, but by the development of character 
and conduct, these apprehensions are based upon 
the signs of the times. If on the contrary these 
forbodings refer to the possibility of subordinat- 
ing religious to pedagogical ideals, they may be 
set aside without comment. The concern for gen- 
uine religious development through the Sunday- 
school was never more apparent than it is to-day. 

An interesting spectacular indication of the 
growth of the Sunday-school movement, was the 
great Convention held in Washington in May, 
1910, the program of which was enriched by the 
thought, not only of Churchmen, but of statesmen 
of national and international fame. The report 
made there of 25,000,000 pupils enrolled in the re- 
ligious schools of America suggests the greatness 
of the opportunity open to these schools. The 
theme most profitable to consider in a study of 
progress, is not a retrospect of the evolution of 


‘the Robert Raikes Sunday-school into the Con- 


vention of 1910, but how shall we advantageously 
use the opportunity which the present offers to 
make religious schools, and our own division of 
them, develop religious and moral efficiency in 
their attenders. 

The idea of school is always associated in our 
minds with children, and childhood is pre-emi- 
nently the time when the religious instruction 
should be the most carefully given. The important 
place to direct our energy is without doubt toward 
increasing the attendance and improving the in- 
struction in the children’s classes, yet steady 
headway has been made in the direction of adult 
work. We are slowly grasping the idea that we 
always need to learn more of religious things and 
that the religious schools may serve the needs of 
adults as well as children. As a result, we have 
an enlarging interest among mature people in 
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these schools. This is a distinctly hopeful mark 
of progress if we treat these accessions as adults 
and not as children when we get them. Lessons 
and methods of conducting classes that are 
adapted for children are absurd in adult classes, 
yet we see in our schools identical methods, and 
not infrequently identical material, used for 
pupils in their early teens and for men and 
women of fifty. If we would wisely use the great 
strength that has come to the religious schools 
through the accessions of adult attenders, we must 
not treat them like children. If they have failed, 
as most of them have, to acquire the kind of 
knowledge they ought to have received in their 
teens, it is not possible to turn time backward 
in its flight and begin again. This generation 
will have to build its work for adult classes upon 
the foundations which have been laid and not upon 
the ones which might have been laid. We hope 
the near future in our own Society may witness 
the rapid development of virile and inspiring re- 
ligious education in adult classes, and the aban- 
doning of the attempt to conduct such classes as 
if they were composed of overgrown stupid chil- 
dren. 

It is, however, toward the work with children 
that we need at present to give our serious atten- 
tion. In our secular schools we have grown very 
sensitive to gradation and adaptability of lesson 
material to the comprehension of children. The 
best modern graded schools comprising six grades 
of young children do not even hold opening exer- 
cises all together, because of the varying capacity 
of the children and they do not want to sacrifice 
fifteen minutes of the day to an exercise that 
means little to some of those assembled. On the 
contrary, in our religious schools we often set 
apart fifteen minutes of the sixty or less that we 
have at our disposal in a week for general exer- 
cises that rarely can be made to appeal to half of 
those present. This seems to indicate that we do 
not seriously value our time. The test for the 
value of a general exercise should be, does it in- 
spire the interest and profitably react upon most 
of those present; not is it a change from previous 
efforts, reflecting credit upon the ingenuity of the 
person or committee in charge? The writer be- 
lieves (but is subject to a change of mind) that 
while settled elderly people may take pleasure in 
witnessing, or even in sharing, the exercises which 
appeal to young children, that the average general 
exercise is a reflection upon the intelligence of 
young men and women at the age that it is found 
most difficult to hold them in the religious school. 
The time is ripe to progress in this department. 

In the classification also, we constantly form 
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groups which the secular teacher would at once 
declare to be absolutely incompatible with rea] 
class work, and expect the religious teacher to ac- 
complish satisfactory results. We are progress- 
ing with the idea of gradation, but we are still 
very far from classifying or promoting on a sane 
basis. 

In all the years since the inception of the Sun- 
day School movement, the active workers have 
been divided as to whether its methods of appeal 
should be mainly to the head or the heart. The 
end in view to each group of workers has always 
been the same viz.: the development of Christian 
character, but no general agreement has been 
reached as to the most direct and constructive 
means of accomplishing this end. Those who hold 
to the greater value of the emotional appeal, are 
inclined to discount pedagogical instruction and 
the use of a graded system of lessons, and hold 
that the personality of the teacher and the con- 
tagion of his religious enthusiasm are the essen- 
tials, and that the orderly and consecutive pre- 
sentation of knowledge is a matter of small im- 
portance. On the other hand there is a strong 
and apparently growing feeling, that the basis of 
appeal should be a sustained interest in the mate- 
rials which have made religious history in the 
past and which are being built into the religious 
life of men to-day. Such interest, it is held, can 
be best aroused and kept by the systematic pre- 
sentation of carefully graded material. 

The final emotional appeal is strengthened and 
fortified by the basis of knowledge and its pre 
sentation at the right age, and in easily appre- 
hended pedagogical form. The Society of Friends, 
in common with all other denominations, believes 
that instruction which ends with acquiring 
orderly masses of knowledge, is profitless. We 
however hold that a wise selection of the medium 
through which to make the emotional appeal is 
of great importance. We believe that graded and 
adapted material in the hands of a concerned and 
able teacher is much more likely to work success- 
fully with the teacher, toward the development of 
Christian character, than ill adapted and unpeda- 
gogical lessons in the hands of the same teacher. 
It is this line of cleavage as to the best means of 
appeal which divides the policy which for years 
has characterized the International Lesson Leaf 
Committee, from that toward which this same 
body now is turning. The idea of the same lesson 
at the same time, to all people of all ages every- 
where, rests upon the emotional idea, but does not 
carry with it the means to kindle religious en- 
thusiasm, because all people of all ages, at the 
same time, do not have the same comprehension 
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nor the same needs. The publication by the 
International Committee of graded lessons marks 
a distinct era of progress in the Sunday School 
movement. The change is more important than 
appears in the mere substitution of more usable 
material. It is distinct recognition of the fact 
that the best means of appeal to children yet 
found, is through the application of the principles 
of Froebel and Pezalozzi to the work of the Sun- 
day School. The Society of Friends has for 
years acknowledged the value of a graded curri- 
culum and published its lesson helps on this 
basis. The University of Chicago is issuing from 
time to time a course of Constructive Bible 
Studies based upon the fitness of materia! for 
the pupil’s development. The Joint Commission 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church has also given 
its seal of emphatic approval to the importance of 
graded material. The graded helps of the Bible 
Publishing Company of Boston are now widely 
used. These indications seem to point to the fact 
that modern Sunday School workers are tending 
toward the view, that the final appeal to the heart 
can best be made through a due consideration of 
the ability of the head to understand and appro- 
priate the lesson material. 

Let it not be understood that any group of 
workers wishes to substitute intellectual culture 
for soul culture. The dividing line is not as to 
the end sought, but the means by which the end 
can best be served. All signs point to increasing 
regard for the application of psychology and peda- 
gogy in the religious school. Coincident with 
the turning toward educational method in teach- 
ing, arose the idea of teacher training. The 
developments in this direction were so thoroughly 
treated at the Conference at- Winona Lake two 
years ago, that repetition is unnecessary. It is 
however of interest to add that the past two years 
have witnessed a rising tide in this movement. 
The large and enthusiastic attendance of the 
Swarthmore Summer School, embracing teachers 
so anxious to learn that extra classes were formed 
for them, is an indication that our own teachers 
are attaching increased value to preparation. 

The overshadowing of the one topic lesson by 
the idea of graded work, has opened a field for 
direct teaching from the Bible, in a consecutive 
way. The large numbers of excellent books bear- 
ing upon various phases of Bible Study which are 
now printed annually, attest the fact that many 
teachers no longer feel the need of a fully outlined 
lesson leaf, but desire rather to examine scholarly 
sources of information and explanation, and by 
their aid use the Bible itself as a text-book. This 
tendency seems to the writer to indicate hopeful 
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progress and larger interest in the field of Bible 
instruction. 

We watch with interest the slow but evident 
tendency away from dogmatic theological instruc- 
tion. We are yet far from realizing that the best 
possible instruction is to teach “a devotion to the 
right that will never swerve, a simple religion 
empty of all bigotry, full of hope and trust and 
love.” An increasing number of teachers in all 
denominations assent to this proposition as a final 
result, but hold that the means by which it is to 
be attained is the acceptance of certain theologic 
dogmas which have long been esteemed to have 
saving power. The time is coming when tradi- 
tional values must give place to the tested values 
of to-day. The words of Lucretia Mott ringing 
down through the years ‘‘ Truth for authority, not 
authority for truth” will find a new exemplifica- 
tion as reverent scholarship sweeps away the 
mists of tradition, and intelligent and consecrated 
teachers set before their classes proven historic 
truth and better still personally tested truth. The 
possibility of the religious schools is to bear a 
generation of men and women who are open 
minded to new understanding of both historic and 
personal religion. May the small body of people 
faithfully contribute its portion toward the reali- 
zation of this possibility. 

Material equipment is rapidly evolving. In 
many localities the need of libraries for the circu- 
lation of reading material to attenders has been 
largely met by the multiplication of public and 
school libraries. Where this is the case the Sun- 
day School, or First-day School Library, begins 
to assume the form of a reference library for the 
use of teachers and older pupils. The need of 
separate class rooms is generally felt, and where 
the possibilities of the building admit of nothing 
better, screens for dividing classes are becoming 
common. Friends generally in repairing or 
changing their meeting houses have in mind 
accommodations for the First-day school classes, 
but unfortunately so many of them do not need 
reconstruction for meeting purposes that progress 
toward adequate class accommodations is slow. 

Maps and pictures are an important auxiliary. 
They are never the thing of foremost importance 
in a class though every intelligent teacher ought 
at times to make use of them. In the hands of 
unenlightened teachers the writer believes their 
use may mark a step backward instead of for- 
ward. It is easy and tempting to let the brief 
period assigned to religious teaching, degenerate 
into a scrap book making half hour or a session 
for playing with colored pulp and crayons. The 
writer has sympathy with the right use of all 
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manual material, sand tables, pulp maps, picture 
cutting and coloring, pasting of pictures and the 
almost endless variety of accessories for illustra- 
ding and impressing the lesson, and affording a 
means of self expression. She has grave doubts 
as to whether the rapid multiplication and dis- 
tribution of this material among unskilled teach- 
ers represents progress. It is so easy to arrest 
the attention upon the container rather than the 
thing contained, upon the sign rather than the 
thing signified, upon the visible and tangible 
rather than upon the essential essence of truth, 
that I incline to believe that if all manual helps 
were assigned to a locked cave for a while and 
given out only to those teachers who could offer 
the proper “Open Sesame” of careful preparation 
for their work, our real progess would be helped. 
Religious schools are not to keep people pleasantly 
employed for an hour a week; they are to develop 
religious and moral efficiency, and this purpose 
needs to be omnipresent in the foreground of our 
thought. 

Religious schools have been in the past and 
probably will continue to be mainly Bible schools. 
There are however indications that these schools 
will take up increasingly the consideration of the 
direct means of making better citizens and thus 
improving social conditions. There was of old 
time, and not so very old either, a prevalent idea 
that organizations devoted to spiritual upbuilding 
must not run any risk of being contaminated by 
contract with the wrong things that depress soci- 
ety, and that the surest way to keep unspotted 
from the world was to be as ignorant as possible 
about it, fixing our eyes upon the things above, 
not upon the things that are on earth. 

One of the cogent questions which the religious 
schools must answer, is whether it is possible to 
be true to our spiritual mission save as we are 
true to our social mission. The practical way in 
which this question is answered will be a control- 
ling factor in the history of progress not yet ready 
for record. The treasures of the Bible are valu- 
able only as we use them. The lessons of Amos 
and Hosea find their value in the study of the hero- 
ism with which these men stood for the right, 
and for the patriotic defence of their nation 
against personal and political corruption. The de- 
velopment of accurate historical knowledge and 
of a sense of the mystery of prophecy is not the 
objective point of the Bible school. The develop- 
ment of the same virile qualities in men to-day 
which made the people of Israel great is the pur- 
pose of such study. Careful and scientific inves- 
tigation of the way the Bible came down to us, 
and of its arrangement and content has been of 
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incalculable value to the religious schools, because 
such study is sweeping away the perverse views 
of traditionalism and opening the treasures of the 
volume to present day needs. But if the schools 
stop short with modern critical interpretation, the 
fruits of scholarship are largely lost. The appli- 
cation and use of the Scriptures for instruction in 
righteousness (not in theology) is the real work 
of the religious school, and the lessons of salva- 
tion which the instruction carries must include 
not only personal, but social and civic salvation. 

In our own Society we maintain a general sys- 
tem of Philanthropic Committees working without 
any systematic organized means of instruction for 
their work, while the same people assemble in 
Bible classes and spend the time in more or less 
desultory and aimless consideration of topics that 
do not particularly interest them, but are pre- 
scribed by the lessons. Why should we not cor- 
relate our work in such a way that the practical 
worker in philanthropy would be trained by the 
organized religious school, and the schools would 
feel the throbbing life currents that come from 
the contact with and interest in the real life of 
to-day? In this connection we note that for two 
years the American Institute of Social Service has 
been issuing a series of lessons called “The Gos- 
pel of the Kingdom” in which the Bible lesson is 
made the basis for a study in social reform. 

The experience of more than half a century of 
training through religious schools has made it 
seem probable that the best means to secure re- 
ligious and social efficiency among the pupils, is 
first to add to this same equipment on the part 
of the teachers, pedagogical efficiency. The end 
however must never be lost sight of while develop- 
ing a working means. The religious school exists 
to develop personal religious experience and moral 
efficiency as members of society. The ideal 
toward which it presses forward is to create in 
men a dynamic realization of the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man. This end is 
only approached as we feel as the Hebrews did the 
nearness of God, as we personally feel the mean- 
ing of the symbolism of the guidance of the fiery 
pillar, as we cease to pervert the idea of human 
brotherhood by such inconsistencies as loving the 
Great Prophet of the Exile, and despising the 
Hebrew rag picker. 

The mark of the prize of our high calling, is 
experimental religious intelligence reacting upon 
Society in such a way that we may become efficient 
co-workers with God, in the constructive pro- 
cesses of an unfinished world. The religious 
schools are only beginning to realize the signi- 
ficance of what their work may become. In all 
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denominations this work began as an adjunct 
rather than an essential, and its potential place 
is still imperfectly recognized. The pioneers in 
the movement passed on to us their vision of the 
work of religious schools. As we work in them, 
the outlook broadens and we hold up to the work- 
ers who shall follow us the ideals of intelligent 
instruction which shall indicate to the students of 
history that if all men were created equal, they 
have not since lost their possibility of equality; 
that the lessons of Gethsemane and Calvary are 
not philosophical and dogmatic but personal and 
social, that the bondage of Egypt and the Baby- 
lonian Exile have a counterpart in modern ser- 
vitude in the midst of an enlightened people, that 
the supreme lesson of the life of Jesus, any wey 
that we study it, is not found in his recorded 
utterances, but in his spirit of service. Our as- 
piration for the religious schools is that they may 
become powerful factors in substituting for the 
mystical conception of the Fatherhood of God, a 
sense of his real presence in the hearts of men, 
and that inspired by their teaching the idea of 
the Brotherhood of Man may no more dwell in 
the dreams of the poet and philanthropist, but will 
come and take up its abode with the children of 
men forever. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The subject of religious edu- 
cation will now be opened for general discussion. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION. 


WILLIAM M. JACKSON, New York City: I wish 
just to express a thought that our secular schools 
are places in which religious development is fos- 
tered, whether we will or not; but the influence in 
our own schools for the development of religious 
character in the children that are in attendance is 
exemplified in the character of the teacher. Given 
a teacher of sincerely religious mind and char- 
acter, intuitively all those that come under her 
influence are developed spiritually; and in our 
own homes, wherever there is a family in which 
there is a large element of the religious feeling 
and development, out of that family comes those 
that inherit a religous instinct above those in 
other families. For instance, in a family where 
there are all the religious practices which we think 
sometimes as essential; reading of the Bible in 
the morning, beginning with prayer; if, in that 
family, during the day, the children notice a little 
bickering among the parents, see the insincerity 
of their teaching, perhaps notice some act of de- 
ception; no matter what be the religious observ- 
ance in that family, we may not and must not 
expect the development of any very deep religious 
character in the children. 
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Let us bear in mind that God is the teacher of 


his children, eminently. At the Conference at 
Winona Lake, two years ago, I understand that 
one of our Western Friends of the other branch, 
who had in charge a Sunday-school class of the 
children of the street, a gang of boys, asked them, 
“Boys, do your know when you do that which is 
wrong?’ Instantly one boy held up his hand. 
“How do you know?’ “Because, when I do the 
wrong thing I feel so mean,” said he. That teacher 
had touched a divine chord in the harmony of the 
kingdom of heaven resident in every human soul. 
He had begun the work of the religious develop- 
ment of that boy of the street in a better way 
than all the precepts that could be given of the 
method of developing a religious character. It is 
in our own example, wherever we be, and emi- 
nently so in the school over which we preside, 
that the teaching of the divine gift unto the unde- 
veloped spirits of our children is best exemplified 
and utilized. 

WILLIAM I. HULL, Swarthmore Pa.: My best 
wishes are with the Friends who are interested 
in perfecting the methods of the religious schools, 
or Sunday-schools. I am, however, particularly 
interested in the present opportunity which ex- 
ists, it seems to me, for religious education in 
our great public school system. The quotations 
with which President Swain opened his paper 
from John Morley and Dr. Harris, must have been 
discouraging to every one here who heard them; 
and yet it seemed to me that President Swain an- 
swered Dr. Harris, at least from the scientific 
point of view, from the study of science in the 
public school system, in an adequate and thor- 
oughly satisfactory way. If we really believe 
that religious education does not mean the teach- 
ing of theology, but the teaching by precept and 
example of genuine religion, which we have high 
authority for believing consists only in love of 
God and love of man, then, surely, not only 
through the teaching of science but through the 
teaching of history and of mathematics and of 
every other course in our curriculum, there is a 
splendid opportunity for bringing religious edu- 
cation into this great power of our American re- 
public. 

I remember very well, as a boy, after I had 
spent several years in the public school system of 
Baltimore, going into that admirable Friends’ 
school which was presided over by Eli M. Lamb; 
and I remember the impression was made upon 
me by the difference of atmosphere; I could not 
analyze it then with my boyish mind, but I felt it 
distinctly; and I have been thinking about it this 
morning; and I believe that that difference of atti- 
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tude was due to the fact that there was a con- 
scious effort and a successful effort made to put 
in and through the class-room instruction this 
genuine fundamental religion which can and must 
touch the hearts of every boy and girl. More 
than that, one learns in the public schools, not 
merely in the school-rooms, but in association 
with one’s school fellows; and certainly there is 
a paramount need for a genuine religious con- 
cerned mind to preside over and guide those social 
activities in which children of every school parti- 
cipate, and from which they gain so much. 

Here, as I see it, is a great mission for our 
Quaker Society; and I sincerely hope and pray 
that we may work out together some practicable 
means of utilizing our Quakerism, by bringing 
into the public school system the elements of a 
genuine religious education. 

WILLIAM G. BROWN, Toronto, Canada: The fine 
conception of the common and universal religion 
and the ideal purposes of education as given in 
the profound and practical address of President 
Swain leads naturally, and it did lead, up to the 
point of the consideration of the teacher and his 
equipment. I rise partly to explain what other- 
wise in my remark of a day or two ago might to 
some be considered absurd, when I referred to 


Biblical literature and the study of comparative 
religion in our colleges and in every college for a 
completer proficiency for graduating in arts. This 
had a direct bearing, and did not mean to teach 


theology in any school. We want teachers with 
very broad vision, with very wide sympathies; 
and the best teachers should come from those in- 
stitutions which furnish the widest and broadest 
culture, the colleges and universities. I would 
that all our teachers could come from such educa- 
tional institutions; and it was because of the 
broadening effect, the deeper sympathy, the larger 
toleration which is gained through the study of 
comparative religion and a larger acquaintance 
with Biblical literature, that I conceived it to be 
such a culture, such a broad wide culture, bring- 
ing such an acquaintance with the other divisions 
of our race, that it would create the larger feeling 
of brotherhood that ought to be reflected in the 
teaching in the public schools. 

ELISABETH STOVER, New York City: In listen- 
ing to Dr. Sharpless the other day, and again this 
morning, we had brought to us a conception of 
what it would mean to bring into contact those 
who need instruction with the personality and 
the liberalizing atmosphere of the ideal institu- 
tions which have been suggested. As we know, 
we are al] familiar with the old definition of the 
university: Mark Hopkins at one end of a log. I 
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think we know that there are the Mark Hop- 
kinses; and we know the possibilities of the uni- 
versity established on such ideals as have been 
presented. What we long for is that the log shall 
be made large enough so that the contact between 
those inspiring conditions and the individuals 
needing the inspiration can be made; and I just 
want to call the attention of this body to the fact 
that we are given some opporunity to enlarge the 
log, to make it big enough to reach the public 
schools, and that that opportunity is presented us 


in that vital concern of the establishment of that 


point of connection through our own pedagogical 
institution. Friends, do not forget it; if the log 
is to be made big enough to reach the public 
schools, we ought to help stretch it. 

ELIZABETH POWELL BOND, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
As I listened to the two presentations of the 
morning, it seemed to me that they were adequate. 
My own experience as a public school teacher was 
fifty years ago and more; and I feel that the 
present methods of organized instruction are out 
of my experience, and must be spoken of by mod- 
ern men and women. These fifty years have 
brought me forward to the place of the grand- 
mother; and the little word that I would say is 
from the place of the grandmother, addressed to 
the young mothers and fathers of this company, 
who are responsible that their children are started 
in the right direction. I would suggest that their 
religious training be begun as soon as they can 
say father and mother, and after this add to their 
vocabulary the word “love.” I would have these 
little ones, in that sweet time at the end of the 
day when the mother and the father (if he is so 
happy as to be at home early enough), may have 
a few moments of tender cuddling of the little 
children. In that tender time I would have them 
teach their little ones to say “I love mother, I love 
father, I love little brother and sister and pussy 
cat and the birds.” I would have them declare 
themselves just as fast as the power of expression 
increases, always with this declaration of love. 

Then I would say, as they get on a little farther 
and know what it means to be thankful, I would 
have them say “I am thankful we have had this 
beautiful sunshine to play in;” or, if it rains, I 
would have them say, like Lowell’s fountain, glad 
of all weather. I would have them say, “I am 
thankful that the flowers and the trees have had 
this rain to-day.” 

I would not teach them to ask for things; but I 
would have them express the love that is in their 
hearts first for those who are right by them, 
whom they know; and some day you will find 
they have come to the point of feeling love for 
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the Heavenly Father whom they do not see but 
out of the love in their hearts can easily include 
without the sight of the eyes. Lovingness and 
thankfulness are the two words that should fill 
their lips with the last thought of the day, and 
again love and thankfulness when they open their 
eyes to the new day. 

If you can send your little children out loving 
and thankful and able to express their love and 
thankfulness, I beljeve that under the guidance 
of such teachers as there is promise of in the pub- 
lic school and private the rest will be added unto 
them. 

WILLIAM M. JACKSON, New York City: I 
would like to supplement what I hastily spoke this 
morning: let it not be thought that I do not es- 
teem as of great value the religious exercise in 
the family, whether it be the reading of the 
Scriptures, the sitting in silence and turning our 
thoughts toward our divine Father, or, in the pub- 
lic or the private schools, like exercises. They 
are indeed valuable. I would we had more of 
them, especially in our homes. Moments when we 
sat apart from the things of this visible world 
and turned our thoughts towards God, in love, 
with a desire to be faithful to his leading; but, 
above all, I would have us esteem the value in the 
teaching of the school and in the home life of the 
example of a mind religiously inclined, as being 
that best fitted for teaching this which comes not 
from human understanding, but is the gift of 
God; that we recognize in every human soul this 
undeveloped gift, this spirit of God, and that the 
whole effort, either of the parent or of the teacher, 
is to work with God, and that the best way we 
can exemplify our ability thus to work, is to so 
keep our spirits in divine harmony with this will 
of God, that in every act of our lives we are the 
silent teachers of his message. 

SARAH B. FLITCRAFT, Chester, Pa.: I was glad 
to hear in the expression of both of these papers, 
that religious education ought to go hand in hand 
with the physical and mental; and I believe if 
parents fully valued the opportunity, that in the 
home life, before they go out to school or college, 
this religious education ought to begin. We all 
know how it is neglected in the home life and 
family life. Shall I use that word negligence? 
Perhaps I had better say it is crowded out, when 
the child is very young, by the physical senses 
being gratified too much; and I wish, as we have 
always been a people that have loved and cher- 
ished the thought of giving our children guarded 
education, that every parent in every Quaker 
home might value this, more than they do, by 
realizing that they are the factors through which 





this early religious education ought to be handed 
forth, and they are the instruments that should 
begin it. So that, as we heard expressed, the 
religious education, the mental and the physical 
will so round out the man and woman that, after 
he has arrived at the age of maturity, he will 
have a character, moulded by the cultivation of 
the spirit as well as the physical and mental, and 
as will make us ornaments as members of the 
Christian church in the world in which we move. 
I am glad that these papers have sounded forth 
that thought so prominently 

ELIZABETH LLOYD: Reference has been made 
here this morning to the personality of the 
teacher, and this is indeed invaluable; but we 
want to remember that the personality of the 
teacher includes his intellectual equipment as well 
as his religious equipment. We all have been in- 
fluenced and helped by good men and women who 
were not intellectual; and we are glad that there 
are sO many good men and women among those 
who have not had wide opportunities. But in 
our First-day schools there sometimes comes a 
time in the development of the boy and the girl 
when they are in charge of a teacher that is a 
beautiful personality, but whom they have out- 
grown intellectually, and the influence of that 
teacher is lessened thereby. I do not mean by 
this that boys and girls who have been to high 
school and college cannot have any teacher who 
has not had a college education. Men and women 
who keep abreast of the times, who know what 
is going on in the world, and who are strong 
thinkers, are better equipped intellectually, often, 
than others, who have been to college. My plea 
is simply this—that as far as possible we provide 
teachers for boys and girls who are passing into 
young womanhood and manhood, who are not 
only strong religiously, but who are also clear 
thinkers, and can present the questions of the day 
in a thoughtful and forcible manner. 

HENRY W. WILBUR: I think there are about 
three points that I would like to say something on 
before this Conference adjourns, bearing on the 
topic of the morning, as nearly as a layman can 
do that sort of thing. 

In the first place it seems to me that the topic 
this morning logically dovetails into the exercise 
that we had last evening. I am reminded of this 
by the fact that I have been elderized for what 
I said here last night. That has become such a 
usual process that I might say, with St. Paul, 
that it doesn’t move me particularly. What I 
mean by that is this: that education and oppor- 
tunity should become the basis of expectation. 
I mean by that simply this: that we expect too 
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much from the people who serve us, considering 
the educational opportunity they had. We expect 
the same moral quality, the same intellectual in- 
terest, from our employees as we put into the 
thing ourselves; and it is an impossibility. They 
have not been intellectually educated; they have 
not had the moral and spiritual culture; and that 
applies to the servant problem, to the race prob- 
lem, and to all the other problems with which 
we have to deal. Unto whom much is given, 
much is required; and from whom a very little 
has been given probably we may require; the 
Judge of all the earth will not. And we ought 
to approach the standards of the divine judgment 
as nearly as we finite mortals can, and that is 
where the value of the widest possible religious 
education comes in. 

The second point that I want to speak a word 
about is the natural feeling of the child, as he 
matures, in the very early days of his life, toward 
what we loosely cal] the Supreme Being. I be 
lieve that most children have just as good an 
idea of the existence of the Power that is in them 
and through them and larger than they are, as 
We grownups do, and sometimes a little better. 

I believe that in the main the furnishing of an 
atmosphere—an atmosphere in which children 
may grow up naturally touching religion—is as 
fundamental a thing as can possibly happen. Let 
them grow into the God consciousness as they 
grow into the world consciousness. The human 
soul has never existed, in my opinion, that some- 
how and somewhere, and often very, very early 
the sublime order that he sees over his head the in- 
finite purpose in the world of things under his 
feet, so impresses him that reverence takes pos- 
session of his spirit and he believes in the God 
infinite that directs his path. 

The third point is the reference, of course, to 
the quotation from Herbert Spencer, touching the 
Eternal Energy. I don’t think it is very import- 
ant to dwell upon definitions; but I do believe 
(and you will all be surprised to hear me say 
such an old-fashioned thing as I am going to say 
—I believe that whereas it is impious to attempt 
to make a mental picture of the Supreme, or to 
draw a photograph of him, or to consider him in 
any bodily or corporeal sense which necessarily 
limits him; but I do believe that our common ob- 
servation must convince us that whatever this 
Eternal Energy is, it is intelligent; the or- 
der and sequence of things, the paths which 
the planet follows, the splendid adjustment by 
which orbit does not cross orbit in way of colli- 
sion, the sweep and swing of the immensities of 
the universe, are not accidental; and whatever 
the Eternal Energy is, it is intelligence. 
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Second, it is consciously sympathetic. When I 
read human history, the men and women who 
have gone down to martyrdom for the glory of 
God and the advancement of the human race, I 
don’t believe that they could have stood in their 
places, could have faced the loneliness from with- 
out and the despair from within, if it had not 
been for this consciousness that the great sym- 
pathetic heart of the Eternal Energy, that called 
order out of chaos and will cal] righteousness out 
of iniquity, was standing with them in that con- 
flict, and that one and God throughout the uni- 
verse has always and will forever make a ma- 
jority. 

To get this consciousness seems to me funda- 
mental; and that is what I call getting the spir- 
itual life. I am aware of the fact that we spoil 
the whole thing, very often, by thinking about 
it, and spoil it still more by talking about it. 
That the deepest movings of the human heart, the 
things which thrill and inspire and uplift, are so 
tremendous in their force that we have no lan- 
guage to express them. 

I cannot translate into human speech even the 
motives of my own heart; much less ought I to 
attempt to translate into human speech the mo- 
tive of the heart of my brother that I have never 
seen turned inside out and don’t know what its 
motive is. Therefore, we can get no wider round 
of religious education than that which leads us 
in humility and in peace and in confidence and in 
faith to pursue our way in quietness, in the 
supreme assurance that this Eternal Energy, this 
infinite purpose, that guides and leads and 
divinely orders, will work out the right thing. 
And that is faith—the kind of faith which Tenny- 
son bunches into his three famous lines—the faith 
which teaches us that the most abiding things in 
life, the most fundamental things with which we 
deal, the innate loves of our hearts, cannot be 
analyzed. He says: 


“Thou canst not prove that I who speak with thee 
Am not thyself, in converse with thyself.” 


And you cannot. Try it. 


“For nothing worth the proving can e’en be 
Proven or disproven; therefore cling to faith.” 


And 


“Cleave to the sunnier side of doubt’— 


all the forms of faith; and that is religion boiled 
down, into its divine essence. 


JOHN L. THOMAS, Pendleton, Ind.: The Naza- 


‘rene carpenter’s Son proved the divinity that 


dwelt in him, and all of us alike in greater or 
less measure, when he said to his disciples: “I 


(To be continued next week on page 129 of the Supplement.) 
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character, influence, and happiness will be those 
qualities of character* that are essential elements 
of love; (4) that, if there is love at the heart of 
the world, we may trust our own natures, and our 
final moral evidence must be the appeal to our 
own reason and conscience, to our own best vision ; 
(5) that the great motives to righteous living 
must be those that grow immediately out of the 
fundamental conviction of love at the heart of the 
world; and (6) that the chief means in both in- 
dividual and social upbuilding must be obedience 
to these subsidiary laws of life which, under 
various circumstances love demands, and which 
human experience confirms. The consideration 
of the above statement has brought to my mind 
several expressions which we hear very often, 
and which we would all probably admit are true. 
“God is Love.” ‘Love is the greatest thing in the 
world.” ‘God is a spirit.” “The grace of God 
is the spirit of God,” a portion of which we pos- 
sess in spite of ourselves. 

If this spirit of love pervades our whole being, 
how can we do otherwise than love God and our 
neighbors as ourselves? How sure we should 
be of the immortality of our spirits! How can 
that love be destroyed? Our physical bodies shall 
die, but that love, that spirit, will take its place 
again with the eternal Father, to be given out to 
those who take our places. 

As we cultivate that spirit of love within us by 
trying to direct our lives in accord with its 
promptings, by so much will the portion we pos- 
sess be increased, and consequently our love for 
those about us will be increased, and we will de- 
sire to work more zealously for the uplifting of 
those who are not so fortunate as we are. 

“T cannot always trace the way 

Where thou, Almighty One, dost move; 


But I can always, always say 
That God is love. 


When mystery clouds my darkened path, 
I’ll check my dread, my doubts remove; 
In this my soul sweet comfort hath, 
That God is love. 


“Yes, God is love—a word like this 
Can every gloomy thought remove, 
And turn all tears, all woes to bliss; 
For God is love.” 


Wilmington, Del. GEORGE B. MILLER. 


As echo makes me enunciate distinctly, so the 
sympathy of a friend gives plainness and point to 
my speech. This is the advantage of letter writ- 
ing. —Henry D. Thoreau. 


RACE TRACK GAMBLING IN MARYLAND. 


To comply with the request for an account of 
the conditions relating to race track gambling in 
Montgomery county, Maryland, I will go back to 
the beginning of the effort to suppress it. 

The law in Maryland, enacted in 1898, provides 
that the Judge of the Circuit Court may grant a 
permit to County Fairs to have book making, or 
pool selling, on the petition of twenty-five repu- 
table voters of the county, in which the Fair is 
to be held; and the payment of $5.00 for each 
day the Fair is held, this money to be paid over 
to the County School Board. 

The inconsistency of -this provision is very 
striking—large sums of money are appropriated 
by the State and counties for the education in- 
tellectually and morally of our young men, and 
at the same time there is a law on the statute 
books intimating that it is respectable and proper 
to bet money on a horse race. 

Knowing that many of our best citizens were 
opposed to this demoralizing influence under sanc- 
tion of law, being permitted in our county, peti- 
tions were circulated requesting the Judge to 
withhold granting the permit. Over six hundred 
names were signed to these petitions, and the 
Judge refused to grant the permit then (three 
years ago) and without subsequent petitions has 
declined to again grant the permit. 

The officers of the Agricultural Society then in- 
sisted on having the whole Bench of three Judges 
pass on the question, hoping to have a favorable 
decision in this way. A hearing was arranged, 
with the three Judges present, the Society having 
an attorney to present their case. The petition 
this time of two hundred and thirty (230) names 
was offered as showing the sentiment of the com- 
munity, the decision was again in our favor, and 
we believe the question is settled in favor of good 
morals, and this demoralizing influence broken 
up. 

Since this action was taken, the Judge in Talbot 
County, Md., had the privileges for bookmaking 
revoked by the officers of the Easton Fair. 

Several States and the District of Columbia 
have prohibited bookmaking since we began this 
reform. 

The matter has not been officially before our 
Monthly Meeting, but the members of Sandy 
Spring Meeting have been earnest and active in 
working for this reform. 

What has been accomplished here might be 
accomplished in other localities if a sufficient ef- 
fort was made. 


Rockville, Md. R. B. FARQUHAR, 
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OLD IRELAND'S EFFECTIVE TEMPER- 
ANCE ORGANIZATION. 

At this time old Ireland is the scene of one of 
the most popular temperance movements that has 
stirred that country in years. This movement is 
characterized by a peculiar nickname. It is pop- 
ularly known as Catch-My-Pal. The formal des- 
ignation of the organization is the Protestant 
Total Abstinence Union, but this formal title is 
seldom heard. 

The movement began in a very simple way. On 
the evening of the 13th of July, 1909, Rev. R. J. 
Patterson, pastor in Armagh, was coming home 
when he noticed a small group of men lounging 
around a lamp post. He bade one of them “good- 
night,” and in response to the salutation the man 
made some slighting remark about his compan- 
ions and their weakness for drink. Mr. Patter- 
son stopped, asked the man if he really meant 
what he said, spoke to the others, took them round 
to his manse, and in the dining room that night 
the society was born. 

These six men went away pledged to turn up 
again in the same place on a succeeding evening, 
each with another man who wanted to give up 
the drink. Prompt to the moment they all ar- 
rived, bringing their boon companions. They 
prayed together, and all pledged themselves to go 
out and get others to join with them. 

Since that night the movement has steadily 
grown until now there are over 7,000 members. 
The incidents told in the various meetings are 
sometimes very thrilling. Men who had never 
been sober for a week at a time since they re- 
member have been staunch teetotalers and aggres- 
sive temperance workers for the last six months. 
The men who drink have proved themselves best 
suited to persuade their comrades to join them 
in this new crusade. 

The distinctive feature of the movement is the 
fundamental principle of each one pledging him- 
self to get another. There is nothing new about 
such a principle, but it has never been applied in 
connection with temperance in just the same way 
or with the same beneficent results. The men who 
stop drinking need something to occupy their at- 
tention and excite their interest. Nothing seems 
so fitting to do this as trying to persuade some 
other men to leave liquor and join the society. 

Some Irish towns of 3,000 or 4,000 inhabitants 
have been so influenced by the movement that al- 
most all the men who tippled have taken the 
pledge and left the public houses without custom- 
ers. Over the whole province of Ulster the effect 
has been noted in the great decrease of crime, so 
that the judges at the recent assizes had to com- 
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pliment several of the counties on their unusual 
condition of peacefulness. - 

The movement has created a sentiment in favor 
of sobriety among the very classes who formerly 
thought it no disgrace to get drunk. It has also 
awakened enthusiasm in all districts it has 
reached, not only among the drinkers but among 
temperance workers who had fallen into a rut and 
were making little if any impression on the com- 
munity. 

Another very important effect of the union has 
been the bringing together on a common temper- 
ance platform of all Protestant denominations. 
Never before in Ireland have the Episcopalians, 
the Presbyterians and the Methodists fraternized 
as they are doing now in connection with this or- 
ganization. 

The pledge may be taken for months, years or 
for life. The weekly meetings are marked by 
public pledge taking. If a man breaks his pledge 
he can be restored only by a vote of the members 
and must be restored publicly. It is said that re- 
markably few have as yet broken the pledge. 

All reports from Ireland are to the effect that 
this remarkable temperance organization is doing 
a splendid work and that it has in it all the ele- 
ments of success. Not for generations have tem- 
perance meetings been so popular in Ireland, the 
audiences so large, the speakers so effective or 
the results so satisfactory.—American Issue. 


NOTTINGHAM QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Nottingham Quarterly Meeting was held at 
East Nottingham Meeting House (popularly 
known as “Brick Meeting House’’), Cecil county, 
Md., on Sixth-day, Eighth month, 26th. The 
meeting settled into quietness promptly on the 
hour, ten o'clock, with a goodly attendance aug- 
mented by those coming later to probably 150 or 
200 persons. After a brief period of living si- 
lence Joel Barton (of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing) arose to speak, taking for his theme: ‘‘The 
church will accomplish much in the next ten years 
if it shall create for humanity the physique of an 
athlete with the conscience of a saint.” He re- 
minded his hearers that living, healthy, rational 
lives here in their rural homes they possibly 
hardly realized the depths to which humanity 
had fallen in the slums of the great cities. If the 
church could reach these fallen ones and help 
them to a higher plane of living from a physical 
standpoint it would accomplish much. Then the 
speaker would have coupled with this higher phys- 
ical development not a weak milk-and-water spir- 
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ituality but a strong virile mind and soul going 
forth into the world of to-day ready to battle with 
the great problems of life in true saintly manner. 

Mary Heald Way then spoke beautifully and 
forcibly, dwelling upon the necessity of our con- 
tributing ourselves as well as expecting to be spir- 
itually fed, admonishing the youth that in a few 
more years these older faces would be missing 
from our meeting galleries and the younger ones 
would be the standard bearers and pleading that 
they take with them much of God’s spirit of love 
and brotherly kindness. All present felt that the 
two speakers had spread before us a spiritual 
feast that made this Quarterly Meeting more than 
ordinarily helpful and expressions of apprecia- 
tion were voiced. Passing from meeting for wor- 
ship to joint business session the answers to the 
queries were prepared for the Yearly Meeting 
(Baltimore) and representatives appointed to that 
body. Some discussion was had on most of the 
answers, making a live, interesting business ses- 
sion, one instance being that of the propriety of 
dropping members because of prolonged absence 
from the limits of their meeting, the concensus 
of opinion being that names should not be so 
dropped without very careful deliberation. The 
membership reports showed a small gain for the 
year which was, of course, gratifying. But the 
most important action of the meeting was in ap- 
proving the report of the committee previously 
appointed to recommend as to whether the Eighth 
month session of Nottingham Quarterly Meeting 
should in future be held at East Nottingham or 
removed to some other meeting place to be se- 
lected. The committee recommended no change 
which seemed to be heartily concurred in by all. 
East Nottingham is rich in history, Penn him- 
self visited the locality in 1701 and selected the 
site for the proposed meeting house, and this site 
it occupies to-day, the house being built in 1709, 
and quarterly meetings have been held there for 
many years. Little wonder then that a strong 
bond of sentiment has been forged linking us all 
strongly to the old place and making most of us 
glad that for some time to come we may still at- 
tend quarterly meeting once a year at East Not- 
tingham. 


Oxford, Pa. LEWIS K. STUBBs. 


You say God is everywhere; then show me any- 
where that you have met him. Take me to his 
vestiges; find me his path of life. 

—James Martineau. 


INTELLIGENCER 


ISOLATED FRIENDS AT WORK. 
[Extracts from replies to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s 
letter to isolated members. ] 


Many of my new friends here in New Haven 
know that I am a Friend, or Quaker, as they 
usually term it, and have been curious in a friendly 
way as to our beliefs, manner of worship, etc. I 
have presented it all to them to the best of my 
ability; but to most of my friends, Quaker is a 
vague term and needs quite a little explaining. 
But the people here have very open, ready minds, 
and are glad to hear all I may tell them. 

New Haven, Conn. R. A. C. 

A lawyer who dined with us last First-day had 
much to say on religion. He was so broad and 
advanced that I asked, “How did you ever get to 
this?” His reply was, “I thought it out for my- 
self.” I have a friend who said to me: “My 
mother was a good woman, and I wanted to be- 
lieve as she did, but I could not.” This is why I 
think Friends should do something to draw others 
into our fold and let them have that which feeds 
the hunger of the Spirit. 

Aiken, S. C. M. S. 

Our little village has a population of about 250. 
There was a Methodist Episcopal Church and a 
Primitive Christian Church, with an average at- 
tendance of about 75 people each First-day, and 
much contention in both churches. About three 
years ago a few of us met together and agreed 
to start the Utica Bible School and a Progressive 
Christian Church. We are not ruled by any other 
church. All we ask is for our members to lead 
a Christian life according to the teaching of the 
New Testament. 

Our object was to gather in all the young people 
that were not attending any other Sunday school 
or church. The result of our labor is that we have 
built a fine church building, and have 108 mem- 
bers on our register, with an average attendance 
at our Bible School of 120, and both of the other 
churches have Sunday school at the same time. 

I hold the office of elder and clerk in the church, 
and teacher of the Old Folks’ Bible Class in the 
Bible School. I have held the office of teacher 
two and a half years, and last week, when we 
elected teachers, was re-elected for life. I deeply 
feel the responsibility of my position and pray for 
guidance and help in my work. All my scholars 
know that I belong to the Friends, and that T 
teach according to the faith and belief as taught 
by our beloved Society. . . . If it is God’s will I 
hope some time before I am called home to meet 
and worship with Friends once more, but trust 
God will keep me where I can accomplish the most 
for his cause and kingdom. 


Utica, Kan. F. B. 
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INFLUENCE OF A FRIEND IN NEW 
MEXICO. 

[Extract from a letter by Dr. I. N. Woodman, Vusylvia, 
N. Mex., formerly of Morrisville, Pa.] 

The letter sent us on behalf of the Yearly Meet- 
ing was received some time ago and is very much 
appreciated. 

We live among a people that are, indeed, strange 
to us. They still speak the Spanish language, 
or as they say, “Mexicano,” and it is mixed with 
enough Indian to be a language in itself. The 
manner of living and social conditions are very 
odd compared with our home life. However, the 
people are very clean of person, and their houses 
are as tidy and clean as it is possible to make 
them. 

The one condition that I feel needs our help to 
remove has come down for generations, through 
their endeavor to remove their sins by sacrifice. 
They do this so that they need not pay the priest 
to say masses for them. One of them, who had 
been East, told me that what a priest would charge 
twenty-five cents for in St. Louis, he would charge 
two dollars for here. 

The manner of their sacrifice is almost beyond 
belief. I have seen them whip themselves, or each 
other, with horsewhips or even with the leaves 
of the cactus, until their backs are covered with 
blood; and during Lent they will, at each “mora- 
do,” tie one of their number to a cross until he 
becomes exhausted, and in one case recently, one 
died when he was taken down. When one of a 
family dies, another member will drag around a 
heavy cross, while another will follow and whip 
the one who bears the cross. This is done to re- 
move the sins of the dead member without pay- 
ing the priest. The Presbyterian Church has 
done a wonderful service here and many have 
quit this performance because of the example and 
teachings of that church, and we feel that we, 
too, can do our mite. 

The Americans who have lived with these peo- 
ple have taken advantage of their ignorance and 
have caused them to suffer in no small degree, 
until they are suspicious of all Americanos. This 
is a beautiful country and the climate surpasses 
any other I was ever in, and we hope we may be 
able to continue to live here and show these peo- 
ple that all Americanos are not trying to get their 
property. If friends in the North would send 
us barrels of old clothing, such as they use for 
floor cloths, we could distribute them where most 
needed. Our nights, on account of altitude, are 
always cold and winters very cold, and many do 
not have proper clothing. I treated more cases 
of pneumonia last winter than during the entire 
fifteen years in Morrisville. 
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A LETTER OF MARY S. LIPPINCOTT. 


Having in my possession a letter of that noble 
Mother of our Israel, and for so many years, the 
Clerk of the Women’s Meeting of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, Mary S. Lippincottt, I desire to 
share the letter with others. 


Yonkers, N. Y., 1910. SAMUEL B. HAINEs. 


....“I, too, am pained that our Ministers are trying 
to do away with all mystery (as they say) and divide 
what God has joined together, Jesus Christ. Such ef- 
forts scatter and divide; I have no sympathy with such 
views; neither do I believe that Friends will be instru- 
mental in gathering to the true sheepfold, if they depart 
from original ground. 

There is no Scripture for Jesus being the Son of 
Joseph! Besides, my own instruction by revelation, as 
I sat in a meeting about fifty-two years ago, was in entire 
conformity with the Scripture account, that the “pre- 
pared body” had no father but God, a body hast thou 
prepared me, sent for a special purpose. Divinity in 
humanity, a Saviour to the Jews, and his mission was to 
lead into a higher dispensation. 

The law and the prophets having been fulfilled in Him, 
then the visible Jesus was removed—that a Spiritual! 
head of a more Spiritual religion might be known. 

Cannot an Almighty Being (do) any work? Is not His 
power unlimited? 

Is it wise in man to try to remove the connecting links 
in the great economy of God in restoring a fallen race? 
There is no flaw in God’s work! How gradual is His 
mercy and long suffering, and what encouragement to 
a fallen race that He sent into the world one tempted in 
all things, yet never yielding, inviting us to trust in the 
same Power to keep us. 

I cannot write much for I am not well enough, but I 
must say I am sorry that there is such a desire for Re- 
form as to try to reform Faith, which is God’s gift. 

“By Grace ye are saved through faith, and that not 
of yourselves, it is the gift of God.” 

If we doubt the emphatic testimony of the Scriptures, 
in what shall we have faith? In the Spirit only? That 
is true, but we must have speech also, some channel of 
communication. 

If Jesus is Joseph’s son, why look we to his sayings 
more than to other men? Or, how hold him up, without 
being idolaters? 

Oh! that we would get into the Gospel Stream and 
keep iin it! No doubis, no distrusts, no contending doc- 
trines there. 

Christ would guide our little bark safely, and still the 


threatening storm. Mary S. LIpPINcoTt. 
1878" 


The vision of the time to come shows suburbs 
circling massed workshops, homes set in green 
trees, and surrounded by playgrounds and fertile 
gardens. Costly land is used for business. Cheap 
land is held for dwellings. Nor is that vision so 
remote and fanciful that we must consign it with 
a sigh to a longed-for distant day. There is no 
fallacy more abominable than the one which de- 
clares that “that which is must be.”—Hollis God- 
frey in The Atlantic, 
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THE MANHUNT. 


No sport of the chase has ever been so alluring 
to the Caucasian temperament as the man hunt. 
Compared with this, the chasing of a fox with a 
pack of hounds has been as nursery play, and the 
killing of African lions with modern weapons a 
mere holiday diversion for Tartarins of Tarascon. 
But game for the man hunt is growing scarce. 
Time was when the Christian sect supplied it in 
plenty. After centuries the supply was reduced 
to traitors, Quakers and criminals, with now and 
then a witch to burn. In our own time and coun- 
try there were “runaway niggers’ to chase. But 
the game is now almost limited to criminals. Out- 
side the circles of professional thief-catchers, those 
pot-hunters for whom there is always a quarry 
where Privilege and Poverty consort, the man- 
hunt as a sport is nearly obsolete. 

For one thing there is lack of game for it; for 
another, the kind of game to which the manhunt 
is limited makes it little better than mollycoddle 
for the development of manly qualities in the 
hunters. As a sport, there is much the same dif- 
ference between the manhunt now and in the days 
when human game was plentiful and varied, that 
came to trap shooting after glass balls were sub- 
stituted for live pigeons—a difference vastly 


greater in degree, to be sure, but very like in kind. 
The thrill of joy in the manhunt does seem to be 


dying down. Newspapers that follow the old tra- 
ditions try indeed to make much of the manhunt 
when one comes off, but not with the best success. 
Provincials of New York and London (those most 
provincial spots on the face of the globe) appear 
to share in the newspaper excitement, for many 
“extras” are sold. And so, we presume, do the 
yokels of the countryside. But even they, city 
provincial and rural yokel, do not raise “the hue 
and cry” as everybody used to. Isn’t this indif- 
ference to the age-long sport to be observed in 
the international manhunt which has just ended 
in the capture of a man and a woman by a detec- 
tive from Scotland Yard? 

Those two persons, charged with murder and 
one of them evidently saturated with guilt unless 
he is a prize fool, disappear as completely as if 
they had fallen into some fourth dimension of 
space, and are picked up by wireless telegraphy 
like iron particles from a bed of sand by a magnet. 
It was the first use of this invention for the man- 
hunt, and the whole world looked on with keen 
interest. But nearly all the interest centered up- 
on the dramaties of the “wireless” novelty. There 
were few indications of joy in the sport. It seems 
so to us, at any rate; and we hope we are right. 
For the worst of it regarding the manhunt is not 





the suffering endured by a hunted man, which 
may be well enough deserved; the worst is that 
moral degeneracy of the hunters which is always 
indicated and often promoted by the joy they ex- 
perience in the hunt.—The Public. 


ON SUGGESTING NEW QUERIES. 

In this age of research, of honest inquiry after 
Truth, seeking minds are often led into fancying 
that all “ancient good is uncouth,” and thus some- 
times reject what is really Truth, even though 
clad in the garments of age. Certain it is, too, 
that they who would keep “abreast of Truth,” 
must also keep in the “upward and onward” 
path, for, while Truth is always Truth, it is ever 
ascending in its march, éver taking on new fea- 
tures, as new developments and new occasions 
arise, yet still remaining Truth. 

In common with many other persons of ad- 
vanced years, I feel a respect for things old, 
sometimes, I admit, simply because they are old, 
and seeming by their very age, to be worthy of 
my respect. I freely own that that is not a very 
good excuse, but perhaps one reason for this feel- 
ing is that, in my childhood days, young people 
were taught to venerate old age, and old-time cus- 
toms, because of their age, independent of their 
worthiness, or unworthiness. 

The present generation has largely outgrown 
this sentiment, and in a measure, this is well, 
else where would be any advancement in science, 
art, philanthropy, religion itself, the evidences of 
which are so plainly manifest all around us, had 
no one had the temerity to step out of the beaten 
track? 

Breaking away from old usages, John Howard, 
Elizabeth Fry and others, inaugurated a whole- 
some and much-needed change in the manage- 
ment of jails and prisons, which has tended to 
the amelioration of the physical treatment of 
those confined therein, as well as of their moral 
condition, being now looked upon more as unfor- 
tunate brothers needing help, encouragement and 
sympathy, than as wretched outcasts. So because 
a thing is old and customary, it does not follow it 
is worthy of respect and continued use, neither, 
because it is old, only, should it be discarded, un- 
less something better is found to take its place. 

Now, my vision is not clear enough, possibly, 
because of my age, to see that the queries asked 
and answered in our meetings for disciplinary 
work, are “antiquated, have done their work, and 
have no longer any constraining influence.” Every 
time I-hear the queries and advice read, there 
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grows with me a thought of admiration and a | 


feeling of respect, for the wisdom and foresight 
of the framers of the origina] queries, which, as 
time advances, and new conditions arise to be 
met, conditions which those worthies of_the past 
could not possibly foresee, have had to be modi- 
fied, still the underlying principles on which they 
were then founded, have never changed, and never 
will change, for Truth is unchangeable and in- 
destructible. They, these principles, are the 
“rock” on which the house was builded, that with- 
stood the storms and tempests, because of its solid 
foundation. 

How can anything that concerns the everyday 
life of every person, ever become antiquated? 
Dependence on divine guidance, love, fellowship, 
temperance, honesty and integrity in business re- 
lations, proper education of youth, care for the 
needy, etc., etc.; how can such subjects, and the 
discussion of them ever become “antiquated,” or 
considered so; or cease to be vital topics for the 
consideration of those persons, or those organiza- 
tions interested in the welfare of their fellow- 
beings? 

Thus, while it may be desirable to enlarge the 
scope of our vision and our care, as suggested by 
our “isolated Friends” [issue of Eighth month 
27, page 528], I could not find it in my heart 
to dispense with these “antiquated queries,” 
which, to my perception, have a great bearing on 
our spiritual life and growth, which are so closely 
associated, that if one languishes, the other does 
the same. When life ceases, growth ceases. 
When we stop growing, sniritually, we become 
torpid, lifeless. 


Holder, Iil. ELIZABETH H. COALE. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Young Friends’ As- 
sociation met Seventh month, 23d, at the home 
of Thomas A. Bunting, with twenty-six members 
in attendance. The president opened the meeting 
by reading the 107th Psalm. 

Walter Bowne read an interesting and instruc- 
tive paper on the topic, “How Far Have Recent 
Experiments in Aviation Brought Us and What 
is the Outlook for the Future?” 

Eliza B. Deacon gave current events, and Eu- 
genia W. Harvey recited “The Indian Student.” 

“Life” was the title of a magazine article read 
by Sallie H. Black. 

After the usual silence the meeting adjourned. 
The next meeting to be held at the home of I. Bid- 
dle Black, Ninth month, 17th, 1910. 

ANNA C, Scott, Sec, 
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BIRTHS. 

LEWIS.—At “Llawryn,” Ogontz, Pa., on Eighth month 
28th, 1910, to Davis Levis and Caroline Bosler Lewis, a 
son, who is named Davis Levis Lewis, Jr. 

MILLS.—To Albert T. and Goldie E. Mills, 1240 W, 
Macon Street, Decatur, Ill., Eighth month 29th, 1910, a 
daughter, whose name is Elizabeth Madeline. 

VAUGHAN.—At Haddonfield, N. J., Eighth month 
3ist, 1910, to Charles Z. and Anna Thomas Vaughan 
(daughter of Wm. M. Thomas of Riverton, N. J.,), a 
daughter, named Jean Thomas Vaughan. 





MARRIAGES. 
RIDGWAY—BOONE.—At St. Clair, Schuylkill Co., 
Pa., on the 7th of Ninth month, 1910, Frank B. Ridg- 
way, son of John P. and Anna B. Ridgway, of Alloways 
Creek, N. J., and Harriet Hughes Boone, daughter of 
Wm. A. and Annie T. Boone, St. Clair, Pa., under care 
of Greenwich Monthly Meeting. 





DEATHS. 

CROOKSTON.—Mary Jane Crookston, widow of the 
late James A. Crookston, at her home, in Palmyra, N. Y., 
on the 28th day of Eighth month, 1910. She was a 
life-long member of Genesee Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

GREEN.—At Brookville, Md., Eighth month 26th, Mere- 
dith Brook Green, after a short illness. He was the son 
of Dr. W. F. and Edith B. Green and Grandson of Charles 
H. and Anna F. Brooke, of Sandy Spring. He was born 
April 12th, 1910. Although only a boy of nine years, he 
had developed qualities of mind and disposition, render- 
ing him a delightful companion to his many mature and 
aged friends. 

While Meredith heartily and naturally enjoyed the 
sports and amusements of children of his age, he was 
happiest among books, reading by his father’s side, or 
repeating to his mother what he had learned with a full 
comprehension of the subject. 

This child so precious to us all, “To death all powerless 
we have yielded;” and to us is left the prayers for resigna- 
tion, and submission to this unfathomed mystery. M. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Mary Heald Way, of Oxford, Pa., attended Kennett 
Square Meeting on First-day morning; the attendance 
was unusually large. She impressed upon her hearers 
the great need of individual responsibility and pointed out 
the conditions which neglect would bring about. 





Friends and others who anticipate attending the Bi- 
Centennial at Old Kennett, Ninth month twenty-fourth, 
are reminded that on application to the chairman of 
Transportation, Pennock M. Pyle, Hamorton, Pa., hacks 
will meet trains leaving Philadelphia at 7.15 a. m. and 
11.04 a. m., and trains leaving Oxford at 7.33 a. m. and 
10.30 a. m. at Mendenhall Station, P. B. & W. R. R., also 
the Wilmington trolley arriving at Kennett Square at 9 
a.m. Every one interested will be welcome at this cele- 
bration. Two sessions, 10 a. m. and 2 p.m. Box lunch- 
eon. Gilbert Cope, of West Chester, will prepare a his- 
tory of Kennett “Meeting,” etc. W. B. Heyburn, U. S. 
Senator from Idaho, and Edward T. Harlan, of Phila- 
delphia, both descendants of the “founders,” will take 
part in the program. Dr. Jos. S. Walton, of George 
School, will be another of the speakers, 


